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First  Part. 

Antiquarian  Investigation. 

I.   Introductory:  General  Survey  etc. 

To  present  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  a  picture  of 
the  war- equipment  of  the  Germanic  invaders  of  Great 
Britain,  from  the  time  of  their  first  settlement  in  the  is- 
land to  the  year  of  the  Norman  Conquest  1066,  three 
prime  factors  must  be  taken  into  consideration:  The 
testimony  of  historians,  such  as  Agathias,  Sidonius  Apolli- 
naris,  Jordanes  and  others,  with  regard  to  the  war-equipment 
of  the  various  Germanic  tribes  of  the  continent;  further- 
more the  entire  range  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  literature  with 
especial  reference  to  Beowulf  and  poems  such  as  the  Elene 
or  the  Judith  dealing  principally  mth  battles.  The  illu- 
minations of  the  MSS.  both  on  the  continent  and  in 
England  from  the  8^^  century  on.  The  grave-finds  both  in 
England  and  on  the  continent,  covering  the  period  between 
the  5*^  and  7^^  centuries,  especial  attention  being  given 
to  Frankish  remains,  which  with  some  few  exceptions  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Simple  as  this  may  seem  at  first  sight,  the  task  is 
accompanied  with  many  difficulties,  for  the  historical 
testimony  is  many  times  contradictory,    the   epic  poems 
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deal  only  with  equipment  of  kings  and  great  heroes,  while 
the  drawings  of  the  MSS.  are  often  mere  conventional 
representations,  frequently  of  Roman  or  Byzantine  originals, 
and  the  grave-finds  in  more  than  one  instance  fail  to 
corroborate  history  and  poetry.  On  the  whole,  however, 
allowing  for  the  aristocratic  tendency  of  the  epic,  together 
with  certain  historical  anachronisms,  and  by  carefully 
comparing  the  grave-finds  of  Selzen  in  Germany,  Lon- 
donieres  in  Normandy,  and  Kent  in  England  the  arms 
and  equipment  of  Franks  and  Anglo-Saxons  between  the 
5*^  and  10^^  centuries  may  be  ascertained  with  a  fair 
degree  of  certainty.^ 

Before  entering  upon  the  details,  a  general  survey  of 
the  equipment  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  this  early  period 
may  be  given. 

The  spear  was  the  chief  weapon  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  as  the  framea  (longspear)  had  been  among  the 
Germans  at  the  time  of  Tacitus.^  These  spears  were  of 
two  kinds, —  a  lighter  and  a  heavier;  one  spear  at  least, 
and  often  two,  having  been  found  in  the  graves  of  almost 
every  warrior,  usually  with  the  point  to  the  ward  to  head, 
while  in  the  Selzen  graves  they  are  reversed  according 
to  the  Roman  practice. 

The  bat  tie  axe  is  rarely  found  in  English  graves  (8  in  all) 
though  rarely  wanting  in  the  graves  of  Frankish  warriors. 

The  swords,  as  will  be  shown  later,  in  the  early 
period  were  very  precious  and  costly  possessions  belonging 

^  For  a  discussion  of  the  mortuary  urns  discovered  in  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  Derbyshire,  Sussex  and  their  relation  so 
those  found  in  Jutland,  parts  of  Friesland,  on  the  borders  of  the  Elbe, 
in  Westphalia,  Thuringia,  in  i)art8  of  Saxony  etc.  S.  Kemble,  Hor. 
Fer.,  p.  87. 

2  Germ.  C.  VI. 
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only  to  princes  and  warriors  of  wealth  and  rank,  while 
the  ordinary  soldier  carried  only  a  spear.  These  swords 
were  either  the  heavy  two-edged  broad  sword  corresponding 
to  the  Roman  spata^  or  the  one-edged  Scrama  seax  so 
numerous  in  Frankish,  so  rare  in  Anglo-Saxon  interments.^ 

Bows  were  also  used  for  war  as  well  as  the  chase 
as  a  description  of  a  battle  in  Beowulf  proves,  and  slings 
were  in  use  among  the  ordinary  warriors. 

Of  the  protective  armour  the  shield  alone  was  in  the 
possession  of  all  warriors.  This  was  usually  of  linden- wood 
with  an  iron  umbo  or  boss,  the  randheag,  in  the  centre  to 
protect  the  hand,  and  serve  as  a  weapon  of  offence  in  close 
conflict,  while  the  edge  was  further  strengthened  by  an 
iron  band,  or  rim.  In  the  case  of  princes  gold  and 
precious  metals  replaced  the  iron,  while  metal  shields, 
though  probably  rare,  were  not  unknown. 

The  helmet,  as  the  sword,  was  the  property  only 
of  the  wealthy,  one  certainly,  two  probably  (the  second 
being  doubtful)  having  been  found  in  the  many  hundreds 
of  graves  opened,  and  it  is  strongly  to  be  suspected  that 
many  of  the  helms  were  simply  leather  caps  strengthened 
with  metal,  (cf.  galea:  lecferhelm  in  the  glosses)  which  in  the 
course  of  time  has  entirely  disappeared.  That  metal 
helms  existed,  however,  at  the  time  of  the  Saxon  invasion 
of  England  is  certain  from  the  description  of  the  boar- 
adorned  helmets  of  the  Beowulf  epic. 

The  body  armour  consisted  of  a  leather  coat  fre- 
quently  stiffened   with  metal   for   the    ordinary    soldiers, 

1  This  rather  negatives  the  idea  that  they  are  the  weapons 
from  which  the  Saxons  are  supposed  to  have  taken  their  name ;  cf. 
Gotfridus  Witerbiensis :  Ipse  hrevis  gladius  apud  illos  Saxo  vacatur, 
unde  sibi  Saxo  nomen  peperisse  notatur.  A  mismiderstanding  of  the 
two  words  sahs  and  Sahso. 
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and  the  hyrne  or  shirt  made  of  iron  rings  either  woven 
together  or  sewn  upon  other  material  for  the  chief  war- 
riors of  wealth  and  rank,  which  even  as  late  as  the 
10*^  century  was  regarded  as  a  costly  possession. 

Later  came  metal  greaves  for  the  protection  of  the 
legs,  but  at  this  period  the  warriors  fought  for  the  most 
part  bare-legged,  or  perhaps  in  the  long  leather  boots  and 
leg  bandages  represented  in  the  MSS.  of  the  9^^  and  10^^ 
centuries. 

Flags,  drums,  horns,  and  trumpets  were  part 
of  every  army's  equipment,  and  remains  of  horses,  bridles 
have  in  some  few  instances  been  found  in  the  graves. 

From  the  above  then  it  is  evident  that  at  the  time 
of  the  invasion,  and  during  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  period, 
the  ordinary  warrior  was  provided  with  spear  and  shield, 
possessed  some  sort  of  a  leather  shirt  or  coat  for  the 
protection  of  his  body,  and  wore  most  likely  a  leather  cap 
resembling  a  helmet,  while  swords,  helmets,  and  corselets 
were  the  property  only  of  the  picked  troops  or  celebrated 
warriors.  The  same  holds  true  for  the  Fi-ankish  warriors 
of  this  early  period,  and  even  at  the  time  of  the  Carolingians 
—  arma,  id  est  scutum  et  lanceam}  —  were  still  the 
equipment  of  the  ordinary  soldier. 

At  the  time  of  the  Carolingians,  both  in  France  and 
England,  swords  nevertheless  were  becoming  more  frequent, 
although  still  costly,  and  helms  and  corselets  began  to 
be    more  general. 

In  England,  in  the  period  following  the  Carolingian, 
metal  greaves  were  introduced,  the  halsheorg  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  neck,   and  at  the  very  end  of  the  Anglo- 


1  S.  Capit.  of  Chad,  from  year  806,  ed.  Baluze,  p.  450. 
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Saxon  period  the  gavelock  from  the  Celts  and  the  cross- 
bow from  the  French.  Immediately  following  the  Conquest 
the  long  bow  came  into  general  use,  which  was  employed 
with  such  telling  effect  by  the  English  in  the  Hundred 
Years'  War,  and  the  nasale  or  nose  protector  (may  possibly 
have  been  known  previously),  which  developed  in  the 
12^^  and  13*^  centuries  into  the  visor. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  following  the  tradition  of  the  old 
military  tactics  of  the  Germans  of  the  continent  fought 
in  a  wedge  shaped  formation  with  their  king  or  leader 
on  foot  at  their  head,  while  the  heavy  infantry  formed 
the  point  and  wings,  the  light  armed  being  placed  at  the 
centre.^  They  were  divided  according  to  districts,  as  were 
the  Germans  of  the  time  of  Tacitus  according  to  tribes, 
and  until  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  the  infantry, 
not  the  cavalry,  formed  the  main  body  of  the  army.^ 
Following  the  Norman  Conquest  came  a  complete  revolution 
in  war  tactics,  the  introduction  by  the  Normans  of  the 
Feudal  System  together  with  Chivalry  raised  the  cavalry, 
composed  of  Norman  knights,  to  the  first  rank,  which, 
united  to  the  sturdy  Anglo-Saxon  infantry  armed  with  the 
famous  long  bow,  formed  an  almost  invincible  army. 
This  process  of  amalgamation  and  reconstruction  lies, 
however,  beyond  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  belonging  rather 
to  the  history  of  Chivalry  and  the  Middle  Ages  where  its 
development  may  be  traced  in  such  works  as  San  Martes 
Waffenhmde  in  der  Bitter^eit,  Kohler,  Jahns  and  others 
mentioned  in  the  Bibliography. 


^  Cf.  the  formation   at  the  battle    of   Hastings.      Kohler,  Die 
Entw.  dee  Kriegsw.  u.  der  Kriegsfiihr.  in  der  Ritterzeit,  p.  1  ff. 

2  Cf.  Roger  of  Hoveden,  who,  writing  of  a  battle  in  1055,  says : 
Anglos  contra  moreni  in  equis  pugnare  jussit. 

Keller,  The  Anglo-Saxon  Weapon  Names.  2 
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II.  The  Weapons  of  Attack. 

Turning  now  to  a  more  specific  examination  of  the 
weapons,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  they  fall  naturally 
into  two  main  divisions  —  first  the  weapons  of  attack, 
and  second  the  weapons  of  defence,  each  of  which 
may  again  be  divided  into  several  subdivisions,  which 
will  here  be  treated  of  more  in  detail  than  was  possible 
in  the  preceding  general  sketch.  An  exhaustive  treatment 
of  the  same,  however,  has  not  been  attempted,  the  results 
of  most  excavations  of  Anglo-Saxon  interments  having 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Arch.,  in  Collec. 
Antiqua,  and  in  various  arch,  journals,  while  Linden- 
schmidt's  Merov.  Altertiimer,  and  L'Abbe  Cochet's  La 
Norm.  Sout.  are  exhaustive  treatises  on  the  subject  in 
their  respective  countries. 

1.  The  Spear. 

De  Baye.  —  Indus.  Art  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  PI.  I. 
Neville.  —  Saxon  Obsequies,  Pis.  XXXV,  XXXVI. 
Smith.  —  Collec.  Antiqua,  Vol.  Ill,  PI.  I,  figs.  10—25. 
Wylie.  —  Fair  ford  Graves,  PI.  XI,  figs.  1—7. 

As  the  shield  is  the  oldest  weapon  of  defence,  so  is 
the  spear  that  of  aggression.  Used  for  the  chase  as  well 
as  for  war  it  served  a  double  purpose,  and  from  the  first 
simple  wooden  shaft  with  fire-hardened  head,  through  the 
successive  stages  of  development  in  the  Stone,  Bronze,  and 
Iron  Ages  to  its  culminating  point  in  the  knightly  lance 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  has  remained  among  the  Germanic 
peoples  the  weapon  par  excellence  not  only  of  the  ordi- 
nary soldier,  but  together  with  the  sword  has  been 
found  in  the  graves   of   those   of  noble  birth.      Symbol 
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of  kingship  amoDg  the  Northern  tribes \  weapon  of  Wodan, 
badge  of  authority,  and  mark  of  the  free  man^  it  has 
played  among  Norsemen,  Franks,  and  Anglo-Saxons  an 
all  important  roll.  From  it  the  male  line  took  its  name 
spere-healf,  as  the  female  line  from  the  spindle,  and  the 
spear  was  the  constant  companion  of  the  warrior  in  time 
of  peace  as  well  as  in  war.^ 

From  the  time  of  Tacitus  reference  to  the  bearing  of 
spears  by  the  German  tribes  has  constantly  been  made 
by  Latin  historians.^  The  citations,  however,  will  be  here 
omitted  excepting  the  three  most  important  bearing  directly 
on  the  use  of  this  weapon  by  the  Franks  from  the  5^^ 
to  the  8*^  century,  interesting  for  the  sake  of  comparison 
with  the  similar  Anglo-Saxon  usage  during  this  period. 
A  citation  from  the  Greek  historian  Agathias  will  also  be 
given  below. 

In  the  middle  of  the  5*^  century  Sidonius  Apollinaris 
writing  of  the  Franks  speaks  of  clypeosque  rotare  ludus, 
et  intortas  praecedere  saltibus  Jiastas  (Panag.  Major.).  In 
the  6^^  century  appear  in  Gregory  of  Tours  ^  the  hurling 
spear  together  with  the  sword,  axe,  and  dagger  or  knife 


1  Cf.  Lind.,  Alt.  d.  Merov.  Zeit,  fig.  201,  for  a  representation 
of  Childeric  I.,  spear  in  hand,  on  his  sealring.  Cf.  also  Gregor 
of  Tours  Vin,  33,  who  writing  of  Gunthramnus  giving  the  spear  to 
Childeberti  says:  Hoc  est  indicium  quod  tibi  omne  regnum  meiim 
tradidi. 

^  A  special  Edict  of  Charl.  forbidding  lances  to  those  not 
free  born.  Ut  servi  lanceas  non  portent,  qui  inventus  fuerit  post 
lannum  hasta  frangatur  in  dorso  ejus. 

^  S.  A.  L.  Th.  XXXVI,  p.  37,  regarding  wergeld  for  injury 
from  spear  not  carried  properly  over  the  shoulder. 

^  S.  San  Marte,  p.  157  ff.,  and  Lind.,  Merov.  Altertiimer,  p.  170  fF. 

s  Lib.  II,  c.  27. 

2* 
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as  the  ordinary  equipment  of  the  Frankish  warrior^,  while 
in  the  same  century  Procopius  assigns  the  spear  to  the 
cavalry  only,  and  neither  spear  nor  bow  but  only  the  axe 
to  the  Frankish  infantry.  This  in  all  probability,  however, 
has  reference  to  the  equipment  for  this  expedition  only, 
namely  that  of  Theodobert  I.  into  Italy,  and  cannot  be 
taken  for  the  prevailing  custom,  as  shortly  afterwards 
Agathias  (7*^  cent.)  describes  the  Frankish  foot  soldiers 
as  armed  not  only  with  the  regular  spear,  but  with  the 
more  unusual  angon^,  which  is  hardly  to  be  explained^ 
by  the  supposition  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the 
Franks  had  given  up  the  spear  as  infantry  weapon,  and 
then  suddenly  adopted  it  again,  but  rather  that  the  passages 
in  the  writers,  who  omit  it  as  part  of  every  warrior's  regular 
equipment,  are  descriptions  of  special  expeditions,  and  not 
of  the  Frankish  army  as  a  whole. 

From  the  year  806^  comes  a  special  edict  of  CharL 
de  Armis  non  portandis,  where  arma  =  shield  and 
spear,  and  from  813  a  writ  concerning  the  arming 
of  troops  where  every  soldier  among  other  weapons  must 
be  provided  with  spear  and  shield,  which  proves  it  at  this 
time  as  in  the  earlier  period  to  have  been  the  weapon  of 
all  classes.'^ 

The  MSS.  mostly  from  the  9*^  and  10*^  centuries,- 
though  the  one  of  chief  interest  (Harleian  603)  is  of  a 
still  later  date,  lead  to  exactly  the  same  result  concerning 
the  Anglo-Saxon  use  of  the  spear  (cf.  the  Psalter  Aureum^ 

1  Cf.  also  Greg,  of  Tours  III,  10;  V,  26;  VII,  29. 

2  Lib.  II,  c.  5. 

3  Capit.  Ill,  No.  I.     (Ed.  Baluze,  p.  449.) 
*  Capit.  II,  No.  IX.    (Ed.  Baluze,  p.  508.) 

5  Psalter.  Aureum  IX  and  X,  and  the  Utrecht  Psalter,  Taf.  IV' 
(pub.  by  Anton  Springer).  _^ 
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■and  the  Utrecht  Psalter)  where  the  horsemen  and  foot- 
men ahke  are  armed  with  round  shield  and  spear,  the 
angon  being  the  predominating  form.  The  Harl.  MSS. 
shows  throughout  the  fighting  men  armed  with  either 
angon  or  spear  with  crossbars,  while  only  picked  warriors 
have  sword,  axe,  or  bow  and  arrows.  In  the  Aelfric  MSS. 
(Claudius  B.  IV)  the  warriors  are  as  frequently  armed 
with  the  sword  as  with  the  spear,  while  the  shepherds 
have  only  the  spear,  which  points  to  a  more  general  use 
of  the  sword  at  this  time,  but  in  general  the  MSS.  show 
many  more  spears  than  swords. 

From  the  laws  of  Canute,  moreover,  concerning  Heriot 
it  may  be  seen  that  double  the  number  of  spears  and 
shields  is  required  as  the  number  of  swords,  corselets, 
and  helms,  while  all  those  under  the  rank  of  thane  are 
armed  not  with  the  sword,  but  wdth  the  spear. ^ 

As  stated  above  the  spear  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  con- 
sisted of  the  heavy  spear  used  both  for  hurling  and 
thrusting,  and  the  lighter  dart  for  hurling  only.  To  the 
latter  belong  the  darocf^  the  xnl,  the  gaf elite,  and  the 
angon,  while  the  gar,  and  eetgar  may  be  either  light  or 
heavy.  The  franca  also  may  be  regarded  from  the  pas- 
sages in  By.  as  equivalent  to  gar,  while  the  general  Germ, 
expression  S2')ere  refers  to  a  light  kind  of  throwing  spear, 
^s  well  as  a  spear  for  thrusting,  the  usual  interpretation. 
As  proof  of  this  statement  cf.  the  passage  from  Ep.  Alex. 
153^^^,  mid  longsceaftum  sperum  ofscotadon,  or  from  the 
Sax.  Chron.  (AD.  1055)  Ac  xr  j^Ber  wsere  lenig  s])ere 
gescoten,  both  of  which  certainly  point  to  the  hurling  of  the 
spear,  as  the  term  scoten  is  not  used  in  reference  to  thrusting. 


1  Ges.  Lieberm.,  p.  358  [71  ff.],  and  cf.  sword,  Part  I,  p.  33. 
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Turning  now  to  the  grave-finds  the  contents  of  these 
interments  both  in  England  and  Germany  fully  corro- 
borate the  historical  evidence,  as  well  as  that  of  the  laws 
and  MSS.,  for  in  few  warriors'  graves  heretofore  opened  has 
the  spear  head  been  found  wanting,  in  some,  in'  fact,, 
opened  at  Little  Wilbraham  and  Gilton,  two  have  been 
discovered  both,  the  heavy  gar^  and  the  lighter  clarocf,  the^ 
latter  with  a  length  of  9  inches  from  the  Gilton  graves.^ 

The  spear  consisted  of  three  parts:  the  head,  the  shaft,, 
and  the  iron  into  which  the  wood  of  the  shaft  was  fitted.^ 
Sometimes,  however,  the  latter  consisted  of  a  button  to  be 
driven  into  the  staff  by  means  of  a  nail  issuing  from  the 
centre.  This  spike  was  probably  used  to  plant  the  spear 
in  the  ground,  thereby  forming  a  wall  to  break  the  charge 
of  cavalry.  In  most  of  the  graves  this  spike  has  been 
found  at  the  right  side  of  the  body  about  six  feet  from 
the  spear  head  thus  giving  an  approximate  length  to  the 
spear  shaft  of  six  feet,  the  wood  of  which  has  long  since 
rotted  away,  but  enough  of  which  remained  in  a  few 
instances  to  be  identified  with  certainty  as  ash.  From 
the  use  of  ash  wood  for  spear  shafts  has  arisen  the  poetical 
term  for  spear,  ses6,  found  so  frequently  in  the  epic 
poetry,  but  never  in  prose  cf.  By.  310  xsc  acivehte;  Wand, 
99  eorlas  fornoman  easca  pryde,  tvxpen  wselgifru;  B.  330  garaSy 
sesc-lioU  ufan  grseg  etc. 

Owing   to   its    universal  use  both  for  throwing  and 
thrusting^,   for  the   chase  and   for  war,    the   spear  heads 


1  For  the  arrangement  in  grave  cf.  Smith,  Collec.  Antiq.  Ill,  p.  3, 

2  Cf.  Fair.  Graves,  PI.  XI  and  Pag.  Sax.,  PI.  IX. 

^  Cf.!  B.  1766  gcires  fliht  which  points  to  throwing  spear; 
Gaungu  Hrolfs  Saga  c.  18.  Soti  haf&i  atgeirr  atvega  med'  ok  to 
spear  for  thrusting. 
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varied  greatly  both  in  form,  size,  and  weight,  from  great 
sword  hke  points  2  ft.  long\  or  the  ango  with  its  length 
of  3  to  4  ft.,  to  the  light  dart  not  exceeding  8  inches  in 
length,  while  the  weight  of  some  of  these  may  be  inferred 
from  such  an  expression  as  garbeam,  the  spear  tree 
Exod.  246.  Cf.  also  the  much  later  description  in  the 
Nib.  (B.  73)  for  the  description  of  Siegfried's  spear  Sivrit 
der  fuort  ir  einen  (ger)  wol  zwei  spannen  hreit. 

A  minute  description  of  the  countless  spear  heads  of 
this  period  from  the  graves  of  Germany,  France,  and 
England,  more  than  20  varieties  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  type 
alone  being  on  exhibition  in  the  Brit.  Mu.,  can  not  here 
be  attempted,  the  ordinary  varieties  and  a  few  of  the 
rarer  ones  only  will  be  discussed,  accurate  classifications 
being  found  in  Hewitt^  and  Lindenschmidt.^ 

The  simplest  type  of  spear  as  well  as  the  oldest  is 
the  Frankish  spear  found  in  the  grave  of  Childeric^, 
which  does  not  exceed  a  foot  in  length.  This  type  has 
been  found  in  many  of  the  German  graves,  also  in  those 
of  Belgium,  France^,  and  England,  though  not  in  such 
great  numbers. 

The  leaf  shaped  spear  heads  resemble  closely  the 
Eoman  type  and  are  hght  and  short.  A  noted  example 
of  this  class  is  the  famous  Miincheberg  spear  with  the 
runic  inscription.^  This  class  is  but  seldom  found  in 
England,    the  most  frequently  occurring  form   has   a  lo- 


'  S.  specimen  in  Brit.  Mu. 

^  Ancient  Arms  and  Armour,  Sec.  I. 

°  Merov.  Altertiimer,  p.  173  flf. 

^  S.  Merov.  Altert.,  fig.  49. 

^  Cf.  Cochet,  La  Norm.  Sout.,  p.  284  flf. 

«  S.  Anz.  d.  Mus.  Ntirnberg  XIV  -  1867,  No.  2. 
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zenge  -  shaped  head  (Lind.  fig.  62),  which  can  be  mfinitely 
varied  by  making  it  more  or  less  slender.  This  type  is 
found  everywhere  in  the  graves  of  Germany,  France,  and 
England  in  great  number  and  variety.  The  typical  Anglo- 
Saxon  spear  head  is  almost  lozenge  -  shaped^  but  with  a 
somewhat  longer  point  than  the  Frankish  spear  heads  of 
the  same  class,  the  greatest  number  of  A.-S.  spear  heads 
so  far  discovered  being  variations  of  this  type.  The  blades 
were  always  of  iron,  the  specimens  found  varying  in 
length  usually  from  10  to  15  inches,  one,  however,  from 
Little  Wilbraham,  Cambridge,  having  a  length  of  but 
2^ 1 2  inches  (of  Lat.  spicula  i.  sagitte:  garas  OE.  GL),  while 
some  at  Ozingell,  Kent  have  a  length  of  21  inches.^  One 
extremely  interesting  specimen  from  Ash^  slopes  from 
the  socket  two  ft.  to  the  shoulder  of  the  blade,  which  does 
not  exceed  3^*  inches  in  length  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  width  in  its  broadest  part.* 

These  spear  heads  were  attached  to  the  shaft  by  means 
of  rivets  passing  through  the  socket  into  the  wood  beneath. 
The  cusps  were  of  two  kinds  either  with  a  socket  into 
which  the  wooden  handle  fitted  or  with  a  spike  to  drive 
into  the  wood,  examples  of  the  latter,  however,  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  the  best  coming  from  Livonia,  at  present 
in  the  Brit.  Mu.,  together  with  a  few  from  A.-S.  graves.^ 
A  ferule  of  bronze  or  iron  was  added  to  the  socketed 
spear  head  at  its  juncture  with  the  staff  to  insure  additio- 


1  S.  de  Baye,  PI.  I,  fig.  3. 

2  S.  Neville,  Sax.  Obseq.,  PI.  XXXV  and  XXXVI. 

3  S.  Douglas,  Nen.  Brit.,  PI.  VIII. 

4  For   a   specimen   2  ft.  5^4   inches    long,    s.    Horae    Ferales, 
PI.  XXVII,  fig.  4. 

5  Cf.  Smith  Collec.  Antiq.,  Vol.  Ill,  PI.  I. 
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nal  strength.^  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  A.-S.  cusps, 
which  is  characteristic  for  all  varieties,  and  distinguishes 
them  from  the  Danish  and  Frankish,  which  they  closely 
resemble,  in  all  other  respects  is  the  longitudinal  slit 
in  the  socket,  which  received  the  wooden  staff,  and  was 
then  closed  with  iron  or  bronze  rings,  braided  string  or 
rivets.^  Comparing  these  with  the  Frankish  remains^  the 
difference  will  be  observed  at  once,  only  three  of  the  entire 
German  collection  possessing  this  slit. 

A  moment's  survey  of  the  number  of  spears  recovered 
in  comparison  to  the  number  of  swords  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  rarity  of  the  latter,  and  the  great  abundance  of 
the  former.  Thus  125  graves  opened  at.  L.  Wilbraham 
yielded  35  spears  to  4  swords,  from  Barrington  15  spear 
heads  no  swords,  from  Gilton  23  spear  heads  and  34  darts 
to  7  swords  out  of  106  graves  examined,  from  308  graves 
at  Kingston  Down  30  darts  and  12  spears  to  1  sword,  from 
181  graves  at  Siebertswold  20  darts,  22  spear  heads  to 
6  swords  (Invent  Sepul.),  from  Faversham  45  spear  heads 
to  20  swords,  a  most  unusual  find.* 

The  adornment  of  spears  was  not  so  rich  as  that  of 
swords,  nevertheless  several  spear  heads  have  been  discovered 
in  A.-S.  interments  ornamented  with  engraved  lines,  and 
decorated  with  silver.^  Mention  occurs,  moreover,  of  a  gar 


1  Cf.  Arch.  Jour.  XI,  p.  106,  and  VHI,  p.  425. 

2  Cf.  Collec.  Antiq.,  Vol.  Ill,  PL  I,  fig.  18.  Hewitt,  Ancient 
Arms  and  Armour,  p.  22,  23.     De  Baye,  PL  I. 

3  Lind,  Merov.  Altert.,  figs.  49-70. 

*  S.  Smith,  A  Catalogue  of  Antiquities  discovered  at  Favers- 
ham in  Kent. 

^  Cf.  Sussex  Arch.  Jour.,  Vol.  II,  p.  269,  Kemble,  and  Hor. 
Fer.,  PL  XXVII,  fig.  6. 
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golde  fall  Gn.  (C.)  22,  and  in  the  will  of  Wulfsige  a  gold 
wreJcen  spere^,  so  that  gold  and  silver  spear  heads  for 
kings'  weapons  are  very  Hkely. 

Regarding  the  strap  for  swinging  the  spear,  the  Lat. 
amentum,  A.-S.  sceaft-Jo^  sceaft-tog  (?)  nothing  further  is 
known  than  the  passage  from  Isid.^ 

Of  the  unusual  spear  heads  3  only  will  be  dealt  with: 
the  ango,  the  lancea  uncata  of  Sid,  Apoll.,  and  the 
head  with  its  sides  formed  on  different  planes. 

Of  these  the  ango  A.-S.  onga,  is  the  most  unusual 
in  the  grave-finds,  the  most  frequent  in  the  MSS.^,  and 
the  most  interesting  both  because  of  its  unusual  form, 
and  the  minute  description  of  the  method  of  wielding  it 
given  by  Agathias  11  c.  5,  who  describing  the  battle  in 
Campania  where  the  allied  forces  of  the  Franks  and 
Alemannen  were  overthrown  by  Narses  554  A.  D.  gives 
the  full  equipment  of  the  Frankish  warriors,  the  chief 
weapons  among  whom  were  the  aYYcbv  and  the  tusXsxoc 
ajxtpiaro^oc.  The  passage  is  quoted  in  full  in  the  orig.  Gr. 
in  Arch.  36,  p.  49,  the  substance  of  w^hich  is  as  follows: 
The  weapon  is  of  a  length  that  may  both  be  used  as  a 
javelin  or  in  close  fight  against  a  charge  of  the  enemy. 
The  staff  of  the  weapon  is  covered  with  iron  lamina  or 
hoops,  so  that  but  very  little  wood  appears,  even  down 
to  the  spike  at  the  butt  end.  On  either  side  of  the  head 
of  this  javelin  are  certain  barbs  projecting  downward 
close  together  as  far  as  the  shaft.  The  Frank  soldier 
when  engaged  with  the  enemy  casts  his  angon,  which  if 
it  enters  the   body  cannot  be  withdrawn  in   consequence 

1  Chart.  Th.,  p.  55622. 

2  See  Second  Part,  II,  1,  Sdeaft-lo. 

»  Cf.  Harl.  603,  and  Psalt.  Aureum. 
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of  the  barbs;  neither  can  it  be  disengaged  if  it  pierce 
the  shield,  for  the  iron  with  which  the  staff  is  covered 
prevents  the  adversary  from  ridding  himself  of  it  by  means 
of  his  sword.  At  this  moment  the  Frank  rushes 
forward  places  his  foot  on  the  shaft  of  the  spear  as  it 
trails  upon  the  ground,  and  having  deprived  his  foe  of 
his  defence  cleaves  his  skull  with  his  axe  or  transfixes 
him  with  a  second  spear. 

This  form  belongs  to  No.  5  of  Hewitt's  classification, 
and  some  such  weapon  is  certainly  referred  to  in  B.  1438 
where  the  seamonster  was  caught  with  eofor-sjjreotum  heoro- 
Jwcyhtum.  In  the  glossaries  it  appears  as  onga:  aculeus. 
The  angon  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  among 
archaeologists,  the  difiiculty  being  to  identify  the  various 
specimens  discovered  with  the  description  of  the  same  by 
Agathias.  ^ 

Lindenschmidt  believed  that  he  had  discovered  the 
exact  weapon  answering  to  this  description  at  Selzen^ 
since  then  several  more  have  been  dug  up  varying  in 
length  from  31^2  to  46.8  inches,  the  Selzen  lance  attain- 
ing this  length,  while  the  average  is  3  ft.  The  efi'ect 
of  the  blow  depended  not  so  much  on  the  strength  of 
the  iron  handle,  which  was  only  of  medium  weight  and 
thickness,  but  on  the  skillful  construction  of  the  point, 
which  penetrated  at  once  the  wooden  shield,  while  the 
sharp  hooks  prevented  its  withdrawal.  The  point  about 
3.5  inches  long  was  usually  stronger  than  the  iron  staff'mea- 
suring  .48  to  .  64  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  was  always 


1  Cf.  Lind.  Merov.  Altert.,  p.  178,  Arch.  XXXVI,  p.  78,  John 
Y.  Akermann,  Teut.  and  Celt.  Weapons,  Arch.  XXXIV,  171—189, 
Wylie,  Arch.  XXXV,  p.  48. 

2  S.  Arch.  XXXVI,  PI.  VIII. 
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-quadrilateral.^  The  hooks  were  usually  two  in  number, 
only  a  single  angon  from  Rennecourt  possessing  four.  The 
staff  was  always  very  deep  and  very  long  with  a  -longi- 
tudinal opening  in  some  cases  for  the  insertion  of  the 
wooden  shaft  to  which  it  was  made  fast  by  means  of 
wooden  rings. ^ 

Wylie  working  independent  of  Lindenschmidt  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion  identifying  the  spear  head  in  the 
Musee  de  TArtillerie  at  Paris  with  the  angon  of  Agathias^ 
which  is  22  inches  long  with  slender  stem  at  first  qua- 
drangular but  becoming  round  near  the  ferule,  the  thin 
iron  laminae  or  sheathing  of  which  have  disappeared  owing 
to  corrosion. 

Corresponding  to  this  and  identical  perhaps  with 
the  barbed  lances  of  the  Aelfric  and  Harleian  MSS.  is  the 
English  specimen  from  Strood  in  Kent  on  exhibition  in 
the  Brit.  Mu.  and  represented  in  Collec.  Antiqua*,  which 
found  in  a  grave  with  the  usual  umbo,  spear,  and  knife 
of  Saxon  interments,  except  in  length  of  stem  corresponds 
point  for  point  to  the  angon  of  Agathias.  It  is  of  iron 
with  quadrilateral  head  with  a  length  of  only  17^2  inches, 
the  remainder  having  been  probably  broken  off,  or  it 
may  show  degeneration.  Lindenschmidt  disputes  the  title 
of  angon  for  this  admitting  only  the  continental  ones  with 
long  stems  as  true  examples.  Length  of  iron  shaft  to  the 
extent  of  3  or  4  ft.  is  not,  however,  imperative,  and  this 
with  3  or  4  other  Enghsh  examples  may  be  regarded  as 


^  Cf.  the  specimen  from  Arcy  Lind.,  fig.  79. 

2  Cf.  Lind.,  Tur.  Altertiimer  d.  Heid.  Vorz.  Ill,  Heft  IX,  Taf.  5. 

3  Cf.  Arch.  XXXV,  p.  51,  fig.  1. 
*  Vol.  V,  PI.  II,  fig.  1. 
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belongiDg  to  this  rare  class  of  spears.^  Lindenschmidt 
endeavers  to  prove  the  Roman  ^jzk?>i^  the  prototype  of 
the  Frankish  angon,  which  in  turn  is  derived  from  the 
old  Etruscan  iron  spear^,  against  which,  however,  is  the 
distinct  mention  by  Agathias  that  the  angon  was  of 
Frankish  origin.^ 

But  whatever  the  origin  the  fact  remains  that  the 
angon  is  of  extremely  rare  occurrence  about  35  in  all 
having  been  dug  up,  and  that  it  is  peculiar  to  the  grave- 
finds  of  the  Ripuarian  Franks^  (the  5Eng.  examples  excep- 
ted). A  single  example  only,  and  that  uncertain,  having 
been  discovered  by  Cochet  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
operations  in  Normandy.^ 

Lindenschmidt  and  Wylie  seeking  an  explanation  for 
the  great  scarcity  of  this  weapon  in  the  grave-finds  have- 
suggested  that  it  was  carried  only  by  tried  and  experien- 
ced warriors,  which  is  borne  out  by  the  finding  of  the- 
angon  only  in  the  graves  of  the  wealthiest,  being  usually 
found  together  with  remains  of  horses'  bits  etc. 

Its  great  frequence  in  the  MSS.  may  possibly  be  due 
to  mere  conventional  representation,  but  the  fact  remains 


1  Cf.  Invent.  Sepul.,  PL  III,  fig.  17;  Arch.  XXXVI,  PI.  VHI,. 
and  Hor.  Fer.  PI.  XXVII,  fig.  3.  For  a  representation  of  this  as 
late  as  the  15tli  century  s.  the  illus.  from  the  Chron.  of  Math.  Paris. 
—  Strutt  A.  A.,  p.  25. 

2  Yegetius,  De  Re.  Mil.  I,  20,  describes  a  pilum  as  ferro  sub- 
tile trigo  praefixa.  This  trilateral  head  must  have  been  barbed,  for 
he  adds  in  scido  fixa  non  possunt  abscindi. 

3  Cf.  Mus.  Etrus.  Greg.,  PL  XXI,  fig.  6. 

^  Cf.  Lind,  Altertiimer  d.  Held.  Vorz.  I,  Heft  XI,  Taf.  5,  and 
following  text. 

^  S.  M^m.  de  la  Soc.  des  Antiq.  de  Picardie,  Vol.  X,  and  Mem.. 
de  la  Soc.  Philomat.  de  Verdun,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  199  AT. 

6  S.  La  Norm.  Sout.,  p.  351,  and  Arch.  XXXV,  p.  231. 
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that  it  is  found  in  both  continental,  and  Anglo-Saxon 
MSS.  in  the  hands  of  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  warriors 
there  depicted. 

DifiPering  from  the  angon  yet  long  mistaken  for  the 
same  is  the  Lancea  uncata  of  Sid.  Apoll.^  Such  a 
lance  head  was  found  in  the  Frankish  graves  at  Douv- 
rend^  the  prototype  of  which  was  the  Scythian  spear^, 
which  although  of  bronze  shows  a  remarkable  identity  of 
form.  Although  found  in  the  interments  of  all  the  Ger- 
manic branches  the  form,  on  the  whole,  is  rare,  with 
wings  at  side  perhaps  to  prevent  the  shaft  from  entering 
too  far,  and  not  to  prevent  withdrawal  as  in  the  case  of  the 
angon. ^  England  has  furnished  some  extremely  rare  spe- 
cimens of  this  lance,  with  wings  at  the  side  of  the  stem, 
one  19  inches  long,  with  a  strong  and  thick  head  has  an 
ornamented  socket  and  projecting  wings,  below  which  are 
the  rivejt  holes;  the  iron  rivets  are  further  adorned  with 
silver  heads. ^  Two  other  specimens  have  been  found  in 
England,  the  one  from  Henley-on-Thames  being  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  Jour,  of  the  Brit.  Arch.  Ass.^ 

The  third  of  these  rare  lance  heads  is  that  with 
its  sides  formed  on  different  planes^,  which   in  the 


^  Lib.  IV,  Epist.  XX.     «Lanceis   uncatis,  eecuribusque   missi- 
billibus  dextrae  refertae.» 

2  Arch.  XXXV,  p.  51,  fig.  2. 

3  Arch.  XXXV,  No.  14,  p.  223-231. 

4  Cf.  Lind.,  Merov.  Alter.,  figs.  71—74,  and  Cochet,  La  Norm. 
Scut.,  2nd  ed.,  p.  283. 

5  S.  Hor.  Fer.,  PI.  XXVII,  fig.  6. 

6  For.  1882,  p.  276. 

7  Cf.  Hor.  Fer.   PI.  XXVII,  fig.  5,  and  Pag.  Sax.,  p.  X.  For  a 
specimen  from  Harnham  Hill,  cf.  De  Baye,  PI.  I,  fig.  4. 
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case  of  the  specimen  given  by  Kemble  has  sunk  grooves 
on  alternate  sides  of  the  blade  in  order  to  give  it  a  rotary 
motion  when  thrown.  It  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  assagaye,  and  calls  to  mind  the  frequent  A.-S.  ex- 
pression gares  flyht,  which  refer  to  the  throwing  of  such 
a  spear.  This  reminds  one  also  of  the  passage  in  the 
Walt,  lied  (V.  1289)  sed  illam  (hastam)  turbine  terrihilem 
tanto  et  stridore  volantem. 

At  Fairford  in  Gloucestershire  a  very  remarkable 
spear  head  was  found  shaped  like  a  bayonet^  four  sided 
and  measuring  16  V2  inches  in  length  by  two  in  its  widest 
breadth,  which  corresponds  more  nearly  even  than  the 
angon  to  the  description  of  Thorolfs  famous  spear  Bryu&- 
varar  in  the  Egilsage,  which  had  ferrum  duas  ulnas  longiim, 
in  mucrone  quattiior  acie  hahentem,  desinebat.  This  shows 
also  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  spears  in  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson's  work    on  the  « Ancient  Egyptians ».^ 

2.  The  Sword. 

Unlike  the  spear  the  sword  was  unknown  to  the 
rude  civilization  of  the  Stone  Age,  where  weapons  of  war 
served  also  for  the  chase,  and  workmen's  tools  were  as 
yet  not  entirely  differentiated  from  implements  of  war. 
Appearing  first  in  the  Bronze  Age  the  evolution  of  the 
sword  out  of  the  long  knife  of  the  Stone  Age  was  closely 
connected  with  the  knowledge  of  the  working  of  metals, 
and  was  the  first  weapon  designed  and  used  exclusively 
for  the  purpose  of  war.     With  the  sword   came  also  the 


1  Fair.  Graves,  PI.  X,  fig.  2. 

2  Vol.  I,  2nd  ed.,  p.  353. 
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need  for  protecting  the  body  at  close  range,  and  in  this 
necessity  protective  armour  had  its  origin. 

The  bronze  sword  used  for  thrusting,  which  has  been 
discovered  in  all  parts  of  Europe  inhabited  by  the  Celtic 
tribes,  is  never  found  in  Teutonic  interments.  The  Teutons 
on  their  first  appearance  in  Europe  were  in  possession 
of  iron,  and  the  long  blunt  iron  swords  for  cutting  not 
thrusting  (s.  Tacitus  VI)  olfer  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
short  sharp  bronze  swords  of  the  Roman  legions.  Accor- 
ding to  Tacitus,  however,  it  was  a  rare  weapon,  and  even 
in  the  Salic  law  is  not  mentioned  as  part  of  a  warrior's 
necessary  equipment. 

During  the  Merovingian  period  the  sword  became 
more  general,  but  even  at  the  time  of  the  Carolingians 
the  infantry  were  not  required  to  carry  swords^,  these 
being  assigned  only  to  the  cavalry.^ 

Comparing  these  capitularies  with  the  statements  of 
Greg,  of  Tours  and  Agathias  (s.  spear  p.  19  ff.)  both  of  whom 
assign  the  sword  to  the  ordinary  Frankish  soldier,  it  will 
be  seen  how  contradictory  the  evidence  of  the  historians 
often  is.  Notwithstanding  their  statements  it  is-  safe  to 
conclude  both  from  the  laws  and  the  grave-finds  that  the 
sword  together  with  the  helmet  and  coat  of  mail  continued 


1  Capit.  II  from  year  813,  No.  IX,  ed.  Baluze,  p.  508.  —  De 
hoste  pergendi.  .  .  .  Et  ipse  Comes  praevideat  quomodo  sint  parati, 
id  esty  lanceam,  scutum,  aut  arcum,  cum  duahus  cordis,  et  sagittis  duo- 
decim.  Et  Episcopi,  Coinites,  Abhates,  hos  homines  qui  hoc  bene  prae- 
videant,  habeant  loricas  vel  galeas  et  (ad)  temporalem  hostem,  id  est 
aestivo  tempore. 

2  Cf.  the  Encyclic,  Capit.  of  806  (Pertz  III,  145),  ita  ut  unus 
quisque  caballarius  habeat  scutum,  et  lanceam,  et  spatham,  et  semi- 
spatam,  arcum  et  pharetras  cum  sagittis,  et  in  carris  vestris  utensilia 
diversi  generis. 
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to  be  up  to  a  late  period  the  sign  of  rank   both   among 
Frankish  and  Anglo-Saxon  warriors. 

An  examination  of  the  laws  of  Canute  concerning 
Heriot^  brings  out  the  interesting  fact  that  no  one  under 
the  rank  of  thane  had  a  sword  to  pay,  because  such  was 
not  a  weapon  suitable  to  his  degree.  The  earls,  however, 
were  compelled  to  render  8  horses,  4  helmets,  4  coats  of 
mail,  8  spears,  8  shields,  and  4  swords,  the  king's  thanes 
2  swords  etc.,  while  the  ordinary  thane  was  required  only 
to  provide  his  own  sword,  horse,  and  equipment.  Thus  all 
who  had  swords  had  also  horses  to  render  and  according 
to  Kemble^  the  number  of  horses  and  weapons  may  be 
equivalent  to  the  number  of  men,  which  each  person  was 
expected  to  bring  into  the  field.  Thus  the  requirement 
from  the  earl  must  have  been  to  bring  4  horsemen 
equipped  with  sword,  spear,  shield,  helmet,  and  coat  of 
mail:  and  also  4  footmen  armed  with  spear  and  shield. 
This  corresponds  exactly  with  the  Capit.  of  the  year  806  just 
mentioned,  which  assigns  the  broadsword  only  to  horse- 
men, and  receives  confirmation  from  the  game  laws  of 
Canute^,  where  only  the  head  forester  is  in  possession  of 


1  A.  L.  ed.  Thorpe,  p.  177,  law  72,  or  Ges.  Lieberm.  11,  law  71, 
p.  856  ff.  Laws  of  King  Canute,  Gesetze  II,  De  Hereotis.  And  leon 
pa  heregeata  svd  hit  mkdlic  sy.  I.  Eorles  svd  pkr-to  gebyrige  pset 
sijndon  eahta  hors,  feoioer  gesadelode  7  feower  ungesadelode,  7  feoiver 
hdmas,  7  feower  bi/rnan,  7  ehta  spera^  7  eall  svd  feala  scylda,  7  feower 
sicurd,  7  twa  hund  mancus  goldes.  II.  And  syPpan  cyninges  pege- 
nes  pe  him  nyhste  syndon  feoiver  hors,  twa  gesadelode  7  twa  un- 
gesadelode, 7  tioa  sivurd,  7  feower  spera  7  sva  feala  scylda,  7  helm, 
7  iyrnan,  7  fiftig  mancus  goldes.  HI.  And  medemra  pegna  hors  7 
his  gerasdlan  7  his  tvkpn,  oppe  his  heals-fang  on  West-Sexan.  7  on 
Myrcan  twa  pund  7  on  East-Englan  twd  pund. 

2  Hor.  Fer.,  p.  203. 

3  A.  L.  VI,  Vn,  and  VIII,  p.  183. 

Keller,  The  Anglo-Saxon  Weapon  Names.  3 
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a  sword.  ^  Kemble  adds  furthermore  that  the  swords 
found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Norman,  and  German  graves 
were  hroad  swords  which  coidd  he  wielded  only  hy  horsemen. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  wills  mention  of  valuable  swords 
as  part  of  the  Heriot  given  to  the  royal  lord  on  the  death 
of  a  warrior  occurs  several  times;  but  rarely  in  any  will 
were  more  than  two  left  except  by  a  king  or  king's  son, 
and  in  every  instance  they  are  regarded  as  costly  gifts.  ^ 
Ae&elstan  left  in  his  will  two  silver  hilted  swords,  the  one 
by  Wulfric  wrought,  the  other  owned  by  Ulfcytil,  together 
with  a  golden  sword  belt  and  eight  other  costly  swords, 
to  various  relatives  and  retainers,  the  largest  number  of 
valuable  swords  left  in  any  will. 

From  a  sentence  in  this  will  and  from  numerous 
passages  in  Beowulf  and  other  poems^  it  is  evident  that 
famous  smiths  and  their  work  were  held  in  great  esteem 
and  veneration  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  well  as  among 
the  Scandinavians,  and  Continental  Germans,  while  the 
passing  on  of  famous  swords  from  father  to  son,  or  in  the 
same  family,  was  a  well  known  custom.  Striking,  how- 
ever, is  the  almost  total  absence  of  proper  names  for  swords 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  when  contrasted  with  the 
vast  number  in  the  literature  of  Germany  and  Scandi- 
navia^, 57  sword  names  alone  being  extant  in  Old  Norse, 
not  including  the  names  for  helmets,  axes,  hammers, 
arrows,  spears,  shields,  war-banners,  etc.,  which  amount  to 
several  hundred,  while  in  Anglo-Saxon  three  or  four  only  are 


»  Cf.  also  B.  1035. 

2  Cf.  Chart.  Th.,  p.  500,  505,  557,  596,  and  will  of  Ae^elst.  577. 
8  B.  1681,  1663,  795  etc. 

*  Cf.    B.  Kahle,  Altwestnordische  Namenstudien,  Idg.  Forsch., 
Bd.  XIV.,  p.  204. 
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to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  the  literature.  Nsegling 
the  sword  of  Beowulf  (B.  2680),  Hrunting  (B.  1457,  1659) 
Hunfer&'s  sword,  perhaps  Hiin-Ldfing'^,  and  the  sword 
Mimming  in  the  Waldere  Fragments  (P).  The  Kenningar 
are  on  the  other  hand  frequent,  so  that  the  peculiar  lack 
of  proper  names  for  weapons  among  a  people  resembling 
so  nearly  in  ideas  and  customs  their  kindred  on  the  con- 
tinent among  whom  the  naming  of  weapons  was  universal 
is  hard  to  account  for,  especially  as  Norse  or  rather  Danish 
sword  names  must  have  been  known  in  England. 

From  the  Anglo-Saxon  glossaries  it  is  evident  that  the 
general  term  siveord  corresponds  to  the  Roman  word  spatha, 
the  large  two-edged  broadsword,  but  is  also  employed  to 
translate  the  word  framea.  For  the  earlier  meaning  of 
framea  'spear',  and  the  later  one  'sword'  consult  the  ar- 
ticle by  MtillenhofF,  where  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the 
meaning  of  spear  was  original,  and  retained  until  the 
'6^^  century,  where  the  last  record  of  its  use  as  spear  occurs 
by  the  Jurist  Ulpian.^  The  later  meaning  of  sword  be- 
longs to  the  Christian  literature,  and  from  the  Biblical 
literature^  was  adopted  by  Greg,  of  Tours,  Isidor.^,  and  in 
the  Lat.  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  used  almost  exclusively 
with  the  meaning  sword.  3Iece,  siveord,  secg,  and  Jieoni 
are  synonymous  terms,  the  two  last  being  poetical  words. 


'-  S.  Beit.  XII,  32,  and  Zachers  Zts.  Ill,  p.  396. 
2  Anz.  f.  d.  A.  Vn,  p.  19—164.'^ 

*  Dig.  43,  16,  3,  §  2.  Arma  sunt  omnia  tela^  hoc  est  et  ftistes  et 
lapides  non  solum  gladii,  Jiastae,  frameae  (id  est  romphaeae).  Bomphaea 
=  a  powerful  spear. 

>  Cf.  Psalms  97;  16i3 ;  2121;  343  in  theVulgata  where  framea 
is  used,  in  every  other  instance  gladius. 

*  Isid.  Orig.  18  c.  63,  «Framea  vero  gladius  ex  utraque  parte 
acutus  quod  vulgo  spatham  vocant.» 

3* 
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Bil  meaning  'sword'  is  also  found  only  in  poetry  being 
especially  frequent  in  Beowulf,  but  in  the  glosses  is  used 
to  translate  falcastrum  'scythe'. 

In  Beowulf  the  sword  plays  a  prominent  part,  the 
poetical  Kenningar  as  well  as  the  regular  terms  for  sword 
being  frequent.  Thus  it  is  variously  designated  as  leoma 
the  flashing  light-beam  (1570),  heado-Uoma  the  battle-light 
(1523),  hrond  the  fire-brand  (1454),  fela  Idf  the  leavings  of 
files  (1032),  laf  a  remnant,  a  precious  heirloom  (2828, 
795,  1488  etc.),  hilde-segese  or  egese  the  battle-saw,  the  terror 
of  the  battle  (3154),  msegen-fultiim(a)  the  mighty  help 
(B.  1455),  and  gudwine  the  battle-friend  (2735).  The  sword 
is  named,  moreover,  ecy  from  its  edge  (2506,  2578  etc.), 
ord  from  mucro,  the  point  (1549,  556),  while  hil  and  mece 
next  to  sweord  are  the  most  frequently  recurring  terms 
for  the  great  two-edged  sword  of  the  heroes.  Three 
swords  wrought  by  the  giants  are  mentioned:  the  great 
sword  in  Grendel's  abode  (1558),  Wiglafs  sword  (2616), 
and  that  of  Eofor  (2979).  A  sword  blade  of  styl  is  once 
mentioned  in  Beowulf  (1533),  but  these  blades  were  usually 
of  iron  (B.  2778)  with  richly  adorned  sword  hilts  of 
costly  metal  and  set  with  precious  stones  cf  B.  (2700) 
where  the  sword  is  fah  and  f%ted  adorned  with  golden 
plates,  (2192)  the  golde  gegyrede;  nces  mid  Geatum  _pa  sinc- 
mac^dum  selra  on  sweordes  had.  This  last  description  recalls 
the  golden  hilted  swords  of  the  Atlaqui|)a  (stanz.  7). 

sjaii  eigom  salhus^ 

sverp  full  ero 

hverjo  ero  peira 

Jijglt  or  golle. 
Moreover  the  description  of  Grendel's  sword  hilt  (B.  1694) 
is  distinctly  Scandinavian,  the  tvreoif en-hilt  and  tvyrm-fah 
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being  a  very  frequent  Scandinavian  ornamentation^  while 
the  runic  inscription  is  also  characteristic.  ^ 

Another  reference  to  a  sword  hunden  golde  occurs  in 
B.  1.  1900,  the  ivimden-mcel  tvrcettum  gebunden  represents  the 
hilt  as  adorned  with  etching  of  some  description,  and  set 
with  jewels  as  also  the  mad^um  sweord  (1023).  Corre- 
sponding to  these  descriptions  and  also  to  the  hyrsted 
siveord  adorned  with  gold  (672)  of  Beowulf  are  such 
passages  as  a  gold  gensed  on  guman  siveorde  (Gn. 
Ex.  126),  the  scir  m^led  sivyrd  (Jud.  230),  a  gold  Jiilted 
sword  (Ridls.  56^^),  and  the  several  costly  swords  referred 
to  in  the  wills,  many  having  hilts  either  of  gold  or  silver. 

At  first  glance  the  frequency  of  the  sword  ai  this 
period,  to  be  inferred  from  Beowulf  and  other  poems, 
would  seem  to  offer  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  laws, 
wills,  MSS.,  and  grave-finds,  which  prove  conclusively  that 
it  is  the  weapon  only  of  warriors  of  wealth  and  rank. 
A  closer  examination  shows,  however,  that  in  the  poems 
the  costly  swords  mentioned,  and  the  rich  gifts  of  jewelled 
swords  are  always  either  the  property  of  heroes,  or  the 
gifts  of  kings  to  great  warriors.  The  single  exception 
occurs  in  B.  (1900),  where  the  gift  of  a  valuable  sword 
to  the  boatswain  by  Beowulf  gives  him  such  an  exalted 
position  among  his  fellows  that  it  proves  the  rarity  of 
such  a  possession  among  those  of  his  class.  An  absence 
of  the  sword  in  the  equipment  of  the  hall  thanes  occurs 
at  1.  1242,  which  may  be  accidental  or  a  true  statement 
of  the  case: 


*  On  Dannenberger  Bracteaten  No.  3  and  4,   and  the  Golden 
Horn  of  Gallehus.     S.  Dietr.  Germ.  X,  p.  278  ff. 
2  Cf.  HelgaquiJ)a  9. 
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Sctton  him  to  Jieafdon  Mlde-randas,  hord-ivudu  heorhtan; 

peer  on  hence  ivces  ofer  adelinge  yd-gesesene 

hea&o-steapa  helm,  hringed  hyrne  prec-wudu  prymlic. 

In  an  exactly  parallel  case  Beowulf  preparing  himself 
for  the  night  is  described  as  giving  his  sword  of  rare 
worth  to  a  servant  to  care  for  (671),  in  this  instance  the 
sivord  replaces  the  spear  of  the  warriors  mentioned  in 
the  passage  previously  quoted. 

The  testimony  of  the  MSS.  as  stated  in  the  general 
sketch  is  to  be  used  with  great  discrimination  owing  to  the 
conventionality  of  representation  at  the  early  period. 
One  fact  is,  however,  perfectly  clear,  namely  that  the 
sivord  ivithout  cross-piece  is  never  represented,  pointing 
to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  illuminations  of  the 
MSS.  (in  most  cases  later  than  the  9*^  cent.)  the  primitive 
iron  sword  of  the  grave-finds  without  cross-piece  had  com- 
pletely disappeared.  The  mountings  of  swords  in  the 
MSS.  are  usually  colored  yellow  implying  probably  a  sur- 
face of  gold  either  from  thin  plates  of  this  metal  or  from 
gilding. 

With  reference  to  the  MSS.  in  particular  —  Harleian 
603  shows  comparatively  few  sivords,  the  angon  and  regular 
spear  by  far  predominating  over  all  other  weapons.  Where, 
moreover,  it  does  occur  it  is  plainly  the  property  of  kings, 
leaders,  or  picked  warriors  and  has  often  a  gold  adorned 
hilt.  ^  At  pages  13,  29,  33,  65  and  67  occur  represen- 
tations of  such,  and  at  69  two  horsemen  are  represented 
armed  with  both  angon  and  sword,  the  only  example  in 
this  entire  MS.  of  their  being  carried  together.  Comparison 
of  the  various  illuminations  leads  then  to  the  result  that 


1  Cf.  illus.  to  the  IX.  Psalm  and  to  the  XIII.  opp.  p.  8,  where 
4  swords  are  found. 
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the  angon  or  spear,  and  shield  are  the  property  of  the 
ordinary  warrior  and  not  the  sword. 

In  Aelfric's  Heptateuch  (Cott.  Claud.  B.  IV)  swords 
are  much  more  frequent  than  in  the  Harleian  MS.,  in 
many  cases  they  seem  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
angon  or  spear  ^  and  resemble  the  great  broad  swords 
recovered  from  the  graves  ^  with  cross-piece  and  gilded  hilt. 

The  Psalter.  Aureum^  represents  the  ordinary  soldier 
with  spear  and  round  shield,  the  leaders  usually  with 
the  sword. 

An  examination  of  the  Psalter  Illus.  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages*  gives  the  same  results  as  the  Psalter.  Aureum. 

The  great  Psalter  of  Boulogne  5,  probably  by  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  artist  between  989  and  1008,  has  a  precise  duplicate 
in  many  parts,  in  Cott.  Tib.  C.  VI.  Here  are  represented 
the  achievements  of  David ;  No.  2,  the  fight  with  Goliath, 
shows  the  latter  in  full  armour  with  sword,  shield,  spear, 
and  a  kind  of  body  armour;  No.  3  gives  a  representation 
of  a  sword  with  cross-piece  and  clover-leaf  handle.  PI.  39 
represents  foot  soldiers  armed  with  the  usual  round  shield, 
angon  or  spear,  but  also  with  sword. ^ 

The  remaining  examples  are  from  the  Cott.  Psalter 
now  in  Utrecht  (fol.  91  V)  showing  a  king  with  sword 
and  scepter."^ 


1  Cf.  p.  120,  122,  128,  151  etc. 

2  Cf.  p.  22,  25,  40  and  104. 

3  Kahn,  Taf.  XV,  X  und  IX. 

4  Anton  Springer,  Taf.  II,  III,  IV. 
^  J.  0.  Westwood,  PI.  XXXVIII. 

6  Cf.  Harl.  603,  p.  69. 

7  Westwood,   PI.  XXIX,  and  PI.  XXXV,   from    the   Salisbury 
Psalter. 
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In  Strutt^  the  horsemen  of  the  8*^  century  appear  with- 
out either  sword  or  shield,  only  the  spear,  but  from  the 
same  century  is  a  representation  of  a  foot  soldier  with  a 
sword  and  sword  belt.^ 

Turning  to  another,  which,  together  with  the  laws, 
forms  the  most  reliable  source  of  information,  the  graves  — 
their  contents  but  serve  to  confirm  previous  statements. 
The  swords  recovered  from  the  graves  are  of  two  kinds: 
1.  the  two-edged  sword  proper  or  long  sword  (Lat. 
spatha,  gladius),  3  ft.  long  with  a  somewhat  rounded  point, 
perfectly  flat,  the  earlier  ones  without,  the  later  ones  with 
a  small  guard  or  cross-piece,  and  a  handle  of  ivory,  horn, 
wood  or  some  other  perishable  material.  2.  The  solid  one- 
edged  blade,  the  scrama-seax  with  sharp  point,  rarely 
found  in  England,  but  frequent  on  the  Continent.  The  best 
specimen  of  this  class  is  the  well  known  Thames  Knife  in- 
scribed with  runes  which  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  oldest  swords  found  in  the  graves  consist  of  a 
rusted  iron  blade  from  2^2  to  3  ft.  long,  the  width  near 
handle  being  about  2^/2  inches,  without  cross-piece,  double- 
edged,  and  tapering  slightly  toward  the  point,  with  a 
strig  4^/2  inches  long.  They  are  uniformally  without 
pommel,  the  termination  being  merely  a  slight  transverse 
projection  from  the  iron  strig  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  wood,  which  completed  the  handle.^ 

In  the  case  of  a  sword  recovered  at  Strood  in  Kent* 


1  D.  and  Hab.  of  the  People  of  Eng.,  Vol.  I,  PI.  XIII. 

^  Id.,  for  swords  from  9th  and  IQth  centuries  cf.  PI.  XXIX, 
No.  17,  and  PI.  XIX. 

^  For  examples  of  this  primitive  type  see  Sax.  Obseq.,  PI. 
XXXIV,  Hor.  Fer.,  PI.  XXVI,  figs.  1  and  2. 

^  For  similar  specimens  cf.  Invent.  Sepul.,  PL  XIV,  and  Hor. 
Fer.  XXVI,  figs.  1  and  3. 
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the  remains  of  a  scabbard  is  oxydized  on  to  the  blade, 
the  interior  being  of  wood,  portions  of  which  still  remain 
together  with  a  part  of  the  outer  covering,  which  resembles 
shagreen.^  For  the  relative  proportion  between  the  number 
of  swords  and  spears  found,  s.  p.  25,  from  which  the  re- 
lative scarcity  of  the  sword  becomes  at  once  apparent, 
but  2  having  been  recovered  from  all  Derbyshire,  15  from 
750  Kentish  graves,  and  from  1010  graves  examined  by 
Cochet  in  Normandy,  but  8  swords  were  recovered,  being 
found  only  in  the  most  richly  provided  graves. 

In  the  Later  Iron  Period  No.  1  developed  a  cross- 
piece,  two  very  early  specimens  from  Gilton  and  Coombe^ 
showing  the  process  of  evolution,  for  here  the  cross-piece 
has  projected  but  little  beyond  the  edges  of  the  blade. 
Eventually  the  guard  became  a  very  prominent  feature 
of  the  Scandinavian  sword. ^  Proving  beyond  question 
that  the  type  with  well  developed  cross-piece  belonged 
to  the  period  in  which  the  pagan  practice  of  interring 
weapons  with  the  dead  had  been  abandoned,  is  the  fact 
that  genuine  examples  of  this  type  found  in  England  and 
in  countries  early  christianized  have,  in  most  cases,  been 
either  dredged  from  the  beds  of  rivers,  or  turned  up  among 
old  foundations,  though  in  districts  where  paganism  held 
longer  sway  they  have  also  been  obtained  from  graves.^ 

The  handles  of  later  swords  consisted  of  grip  (hilt, 
Jiceft)^  pommel,  and  cross-piece,  the  grip,  being  as  in  the 


1  For  continental  specimens  s.  Lind.,  Das  Museum  in  Mainz, 
PI.  XII,  3,  6,  7;  Cochet,  La  Norm.  Sout.,  PI.  VII,  fig.  1. 

2  Pag.  Sax.,  PI.  XXIV. 

3  S.  Worsaae's  Afbildninger  n.  383. 

*  S.  Pag.  Sax.,  p.  47,  and  Hewitt,  Ancient  Arms  and  Armour, 
p.  31-37. 
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case  of  the  earlier  specimens,  commonly  formed  of  wood, 
portions  of  which  (identified  as  pine)  have  been  dug  up 
adhering  to  the  strig.  This  cross-bar  was  usually  straight, 
but  it  sometimes  curved  toward  the  blade  in  the  manner 
characteristic  of  the  Danish  cross-piece.^  These  cross-pieces 
of  metal,  as  well  as  the  pommel,  were  often  richly  deco- 
rated and  gilded,  the  form  of  the  latter  being  either 
trefoil,  cinquefoil  hemispherical,  rounded,  or  triangular, 
examples  of  each  being  found  in  one  or  the  other  of  the 
MSS.  mentioned  above.  Compare  furthermore  the  nume- 
rous passages,  cited  at  p.  36  ff.  from  Beowulf  and  other 
Anglo-Saxon  poems,  referring  to  ornamental  hilts,  which 
are,  however,  extremely  rare  in  the  grave-finds  four  or 
five  only  having  been  recovered  from  A.-S.  interments, 
owing  in  all  probability  to  the  fact  that  such  costly  weapons 
were  retained  as  heir-looms  in  the  family  of  the  deceased 
warrior  and  not  buried  with  him.  Later  disturbance  of 
the  graves  for  the  sake  of  their  contents  may  also  have 
contributed  to  bring  about  this  scarcity  of  sword-finds. 

A  rare  specimen  of  such  a  hilt  comes  from  Coombe 
in  E.  Kent^  found  with  another  sword  in  a  richly  provided 
grave.  This  handle  which  is  well  adapted  for  a  firm 
grasp  is  adorned  with  two  metal  fillets  of  bronze  gilt  at 
the  pommel  and  cross-piece  (cf.  the  silver  hilted  sword  of 
Aedelstan),  the  whole  of  which  is  ornamented  with  a 
characteristic  plaited  pattern,  and  possesses  a  curious  in- 
dented ornament  on  the  pommel. 

^  S.  specimen  in  Brit.  Mu.,  also  MSS.  Cott.  Tib.  c.  VI,  fol.  9, 
and  Cleop.  C.  VIII,  the  sword  from  the  river  Witham,  Hor.  Fer., 
PI.  XXVI,  fig.  5,  Arch.  Jour.  Vol.  VI,  p.  75,  and  Hewitt's  Arms 
and  Armour,  PL  IV,  figs.  9,  10,  11,  taken  from  Bahr's  Livonian  Col- 
lection. 

2  Pag.  Sax.,  PI.  XXIV,  or  Collec.  Antiq.  II,  PL  XXXVIII,  fig.  1. 
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A  second  one  from  Gilton^  of  silver  gilt  is  remark- 
able for  the  metal  loop  and  movable  ring.  This  perhaps 
served  for  the  appendage  of  a  charm  or  talisman,  possibly 
for  one  of  the  large  crystal  beads  found  only  in  the  graves 
of  men  (cf.  B,  672  hyrsted  sweord). 

Number  three  is  a  sword  pommel,  engraved  with 
runes,  from  Ash^,  which  corresponds  to  the  gold-hilted 
rune- engraved  sword  described  in  Beowulf  (1695).  Two 
more,  one  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  a  second  from 
Reading^  together  with  a  beautiful  hilt  of  soft  brown 
wood  in  the  British  Museum  with  mountings  of  gold  filagree 
of  the  usual  winding  A.-S.  pattern,  and  set  with  garnets, 
complete  the  list  of  discoveries  in  the  graves  of  fine  spe- 
cimens of  the  gold-smith's  art. 

Danish  or  rather  Scandinavian  swords  have  been 
discovered  surrounded  with  chains  of  gold,  or  wound  with 
fine  iron  or  gold  wire*  with  which  may  be  compared 
B.  (1564)  fetel-liilt  .  .  .  hring  mxl  gehrxgd^  or  covered 
with  plates  of  gold  and  silver  as  in  Beowulf  (1694).  Also 
from  the  latest  pagan  period  come  specimens  with  runic 
inscriptions  let  into  the  blade  such  as  on  king  Hacon's 
sword  Kuernhitr.^ 

For  years  it  has  been  surmised  that  these  swords, 
owing  to  their  obtuse  point,  were  not  used  for  the  thrust. 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  however,  disposes  of  this  question 
with   the  words:    Alii  liabetatorum  caede  gladiorum  later  a 


1  Arch.  XXX,  p.  132,  or  Pag.  Sax.,  PI.  XXIV. 

2  Pag.  Sax.,  PI.  XXIV,  fig.  3. 

3  S.  De  Baye,  p.  19,  fig.  2. 

*  S.  Montelius,  Die  Kultur  Schwedens  in  vorchristlicher  Zeit, 
figs.  133,  134,  164. 

^  Cf.  Worsaae's  Afbildninger  n.  383. 
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dentata  pernumerant.      Alii  caesim  atque  pundim  fora  mi- 
natos  circulos  loricarum  metiuntur} 

Number  2  the  Scrama  seax,  the  single-edged  long 
knife  or  short  sword,  is  found  in  many  graves  in  France 
and  Germany,  but  is  of  extremely  rare  occurrence  in 
England,  being  found  only  in  the  graves  at  Ozingell  in 
Kent,  and  appears  but  seldom  in  the  MSS.  or  in  the 
poems.  In  the  glosses  the  word  is  frequently  used  to 
translate  the  Lat.  culter,  but  in  the  compounds  J^eoli-seax 
=  Lat.  semispatha,  and  hype -seax  =  lytel  siveord,, 
while  in  prose  it  refers  in  general  to  the  small  knives  found 
in  almost  every  grave  of  both  sex  both  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany.  In  the  poetry  on  the  other  hand  it  refers 
to  the  short  sword  or  Lat.  machaera.^  These  sword 
knives  are  probably  the  cultri  validi  (qiios  vidgo  scrama 
saxos  vocant)  of  Greg,  of  Tours  ^  who  describes  them  as 
incised  or  grooved.  Worthy  of  notice  in  this  connection 
also  is  the  battle-call  of  Hengist  to  his  followers  on  arriv- 
ing in  England  Eu  Saxones  nimid  eure  Saxes !^  and  of 
Widukind^  erat  autem  illis  diehus  Saxonihus  longorum 
ctdellorum  usus,  quihus  usque  Jiodie  Anglii  utuntur,  rnorem 
gentis  antiquae  sectantes. 

An  excellent  example  from  the  cemetary  at  Ozingell^ 
16  inches  long,  of  iron,  and  provided  with  a  cross-piece, 
corresponds  point  for  point  with  the  illustrated  A.-S.  Psalter 


1  Lib.  Ill,  Ep.  3. 

2  Cf.   B.  1545   for   the  seax   used   by    Grendel's   mother,   also 
Cri.  1141,  and  Ra.  766. 

2  Lib.  IV.  c.  46,  VIII,  29. 
^  Nennius,  c.  46   p.  37. 
»  Lib.  I,  c.  6. 
«  Hewitt,  PI.  IX,  fig.  1. 
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of  the  Due  de  Berri  in  the  Paris  Hbrary^  where  the  spear- 
man's adversar}^  appears  to  be  employing  such  an  instrument 
as  that  from  the  Kentish  grave.  The  handles  were  pro- 
bably of  wood,  and  the  Thames  knife  is  inscribed  with 
runes,  and  the  name  of  the  soldier  who  bore  it.  An  in- 
teresting discovery  at  Kingston  Down,  Kent  was  a  short 
sword  or  dagger  10  inches  long  with  a  silver  pommel 
neatly  set  with  oblong  squares  of  calcareous  paste. ^ 

Staef-sweord. 

The  staff- sword,  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians 
and  Greeks,  was  among  the  Romans  identical  with  the 
sparum,  the  peasants'  weapon,  which  combined  a  broad 
blade  mth  a  wooden  staff.  ^ 

This  curious  weapon  is  also  met  with  in  Mero\dngian 
and  Carolingian  graves*  and  is  found  recorded  in  A.-S. 
Glossaries,  though  no  trace  of  such  has  been  discovered 
in  the  grave  finds. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  this  weapon  received  in  German 
the  name  Gldfe  from  Fr.  glaive  and  was  applied  to  the 
lance  of  the  knights.  The  Fr.  guisarme  (gisarme)  refers 
also  to  a  kind  of  Gliife^  or  staff-sword. 

This  weapon  is  also  wide  spread  among  non-European 
peoples  being  known  to  the  Japanese  and  Chinese^  and 
to  certain  African  tribes. 


1  Hewitt,  p.  51,  No.  8. 

^  Invent.  Sepul.,  p.  55  and  for  the  usual  seax  Collec.  Antiq.  II, 
PI.  LYIII,  Invent.  Sepul.,  PI.  XV,  and  Hor.  Fer.,  PI.  XXVI,  fig.  6. 

3  S.  Jahns  Trutzwafi'en,  p.  260  and  Taf.  XXVIII,  figs.  6,  7,  8, 
and  9. 

*  The  same  fig.  11. 

^  Cf.  Jahns,  p.  174  and  262,  also  H.  B.  Meyer,  Seltene  Wafi'en 
aus  Asien,  Afrika  und  Amerika  im  kdnig.  Ethnogr.  Mus.  zu  Dresden. 
Leipzig  1885. 
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Possibly  the  change  in  meaning  offramea  'spear'  to 
'sword'  is  to  be  connected  with  this  weapon  half  spear, 
half  sword,  although  it  is  by  no  means  certain. 

The  Sheath. 

The  sword- sheath  was  usually  of  wood  covered 
with  leather,  and  sometimes  mounted  in  bronze.^  In  the 
British  Museum  is  a  sword  found  at  Battle  Edge,  Oxfordshire, 
which  retains  the  bronze  chape  and  locket  of  its  scabbard. 
These  were  sometimes  gilded  and  even  of  gold.  Occasio- 
nally the  sheaths  where  adorned  with  a  winding  or  snake 
pattern  so  characteristic  of  the  period,  and  one  bronze 
chape  inlaid  with  figures  of  animals  in  gilt  has  been 
discovered. 2  For  a  Derbyshire  example  constructed  of 
thin  wood,  overlaid  with  leather,  and  covered  with  a 
pattern  of  alternate  fillets  and  lozenges,  see  the  article  by 
Bateman.^ 

The  curious  type  of  sword  scabbard  entirely  of  bronze 
is  in  all  probability  of  northern  manufacture,  such  having 
been  found  in  parts  of  Scandinavia,  and  is  not  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  make/  Frequently  the  scabbard  is  oxydized  on  to 
the  blade  of  the  sword  as  in  the  specimen  from  Strood, 
it  being  impossible  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other. 

The  Sword  Belt. 

Among  the  Romans  the  cinguhim  militiae,  a  leather 
girdle  worn  about  the  hips,  and  used  solely  to  support  the 


^  For  bronze  chapes    cf.    Sax.  Obseq.,  PI.  XXXIV,   and    Fair. 
Graves,  PI.  Ill,  fig.  3,  also  Lind.,  Merov.  Altertiimer,  fig.  122. 

2  S.  Arch.  38,  p.  84,  or  Ilor.  Fer.,  PI.  XXVI,  fig.  3. 

3  Arch,  jour..  Vol.  VII. 

*  For  the  specimen  from  Yorkshire  s.  Hewitt;   p.  44,  and  cf. 
Arch.  jour.  X,  p.  259. 
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sword,  was  sharply  distinguished  from  the  cingulum  for 
girding  the  tunic.  Among  the  German  tribes  on  the 
contrary  the  two  fell  together,  and  the  cingulum  militiae 
was  no  longer  sword  belt  alone,  but  supported  the  clothing, 
served  as  pocket  etc.  Originally  the  sweord-fetel  was  a 
leather  strap,  more  or  less  ornamented,  attached  directly 
to  the  sheath,  girt  about  the  waist,  and  fastened  with  a 
buckle;  the  buckles  and  tongues  being  frequently  found  in 
the  graves  of  the  Merovingian  period.  These  are  gene- 
rally of  bronze,  sometimes  of  copper,  and  the  metal  is 
not  infrequently  gilded,  embossed,  or  enamelled,  some 
being  set  with  garnets  and  other  stones.^ 

Often  these  belts  were  richly  adorned,  accounts  of 
golden  sword  belts  being  not  infrequent,  cf.  Procop.^  for 
an  account  of  such  among  the  booty,  Greg,  of  Tours^ 
who  describes  a  haltJietim  magnum  ex  auro  lapidibusque 
preciosis  ornatum,  Eginhart  in  his  Epitome  of  the  Hist,  of 
France,  also  writes  et  gladio  semper  accinctus,  cujiis  capulus 
ac  haUheus  aut  aureus  aut  argenteus  erat,  and  Wm.  of 
Malmesbury,  who  gives  an  account  of  the  sword  belt 
given  by  Alfred  to  his  son  Aedelstan  as  follows:  que7n 
etiam  praemature  militem  fecerat,  donatum  chlamy  de  coccinea 
gemmato  baltheo,  eiise  Saxonico  cum  vagina  aurea. 

The  belt  is  also  occasionally  worn  across  the  body 
suspended  from  the  right  shoulder  as  in  the  Cott.  MS. 
Tiber.  C.  VI,  fol.  9.^ 

The  Anglo-Saxon  wills  mention  some  richly  adorned 
A.-S.  sword  belts;    thus  in  Chart.  Th.   557  pses  sivurdes 

"■  Pag.  Sax.,  PI.  XXVIII,  XXIX,  and  XXXIX,  fig.  1. 

2  Bell.  Vand.  lib.  II,  c.  9. 

3  Lib.  X,  c.  21. 

*  Cf.  also  Strutt,  D.  u.  Hab.  of  the  People  of  England,  PI.  XXIX, 
No.  17. 
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mid  parn  sylfrenan  hilte  was  attached  to  pone  gyldenan  fetils; 
in  the  will  of  Aederic^  his  sword  mid  fetele  is  part  of  the 
Heriot;  also  mention  is  made  of  a  gyldenan  fetels} 

In  the  13*^  century  the  sword  sheath  was  attached  not 
directly  to  the  belt,  but  was  suspended  by  means  of  small 
leather  straps  and  rings,  so  that  it  could  easily  be  detached 
without  removing  the  belt  itself.  This  enabled  the  warrior 
further  to  carry  his  sword  in  his  hand  if  so  desired.  This 
then  was  the  origin  of  the  cingulum  militaris  or  haltheus 
militaris,  which  was  known  in  England  as  the  halderich, 
the  encircling  with  which  attended  the  ceremony  of 
knighting  in  the  days  of  Chivalry. 


The  Bow  and  Arrow. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  bow  and  arrow 
was  the  weapon  of  primitive  man,  and  known  to  every 
nation,  the  terms  for  arrow  have  had  an  individual  deve- 
lopment in  the  various  branches  of  the  European  division 
of  the  family  of  languages  and  are  not  descended  from 
one  Idg.  ground  form.  The  Germanic  word  for  bow  is 
N.  Europ.  taking  its  name  from  the  form  of  the  same, 
the  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  deriving  their  name  id^ov 
'yew'  from  the  material  of  which  the  bow  was  made. 

As  the  spear  so  also  was  the  bow  used  both  for  war 
and  the  chase,  and  certainly  served  in  this  double  capa- 
city among  the  Germanic  tribes,  although  the  statement 
is  frequently  made  that  the  bow  was  not  employed  among 


1  Chart.  Th.  51627. 

2  Chart.  Th.  55812,  and  s.   San  Marie,  p.  139. 
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them  as  a  weapon  of  war.  In  answer  to  this  cf.  Caesar^ 
for  mention  of  arrows  among  the  Gauls;  Procop.^  and  Aga- 
thias^  for  mention  of  the  non-carrying  of  bows  among  the 
Franks  in  a  certain  expedition,  which  proves  conclusively, 
however,  that  they  had  been  or  were  at  the  time  common 
among  the  soldiery. 

For  reference  to  the  use  of  bows  among  the  Alemannen 
and  Goths  cf.  Ammian  Marc*  and  Jordanes^  while  Greg, 
of  Tours^  describes  the  Frankish  troops  as  armed  with 
swords  and  arrows.  Furthermore  on  the  Tiberian  Cameo  of 
the  Paris  library  the  bow  is  represented  among  the  weapons 
of  the  conquered  Germans,  as  also  on  the  Antonine  Column. 

Turnino:  to  the  laws  the  Lex  Sahca"^  contains  the 
amount  of  wergeld  to  be  paid  for  the  injury  of  the  shooting 
finger,  which  corresponds  to  the  English  law  of  Aedelbirht^ 
and  of  Alfred.  In  the  Capit.  of  Charlemagne  from  the 
year  813^  the  bow  with  two  cords  and  twelve  arrows  is 
ordered  as  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  Frankish  foot 
soldier,  while  bows  with  arrows  and  quivers  are  ordered  hke- 
wise  for  the  cavalry  in  the  Epist.  from  the  year  784.^^  The 


1  Sagittariosque    omnes,  quorum   erat  permagnus    numerus  in 
Gallia,  conquiri  jubet  Vercingetorix.     Bell.  Gall.  VII,  31. 

2  B.  Got.  II,  25. 

8  II,  5,  s.  under  spear. 

4  XIV,  10. 

^  De  re  Get.  c.  5. 

6  V,  20;  .II,  37.     For  further  references  to  M.  Lat.  authors  s. 
San  Marte,  Waffenkunde,  p.  179  ff. 

^  Si  secundum   digitum,  quo   sagittatur,   excvsserit,   sol.  XXXV 
culpahilis  judicitur.    Lex.  Sal.  XXXI,  6,  ed.  Baluze  p.  301. 

^  Gif  man  sajte-finger  of-sl^hd'  Villi  scill.  gebete.     S.  Part.  II; 
p.  .  .  under  sdi/te. 

«  No.  IX,  ed.  Baluze,  p.  508. 

10  Epistol.  Caroli  M.  ad.  Fulradum  Abbatem  St,  Dj-onisi. 
Keller,  The  Anglo-Saxon  Weapon  Names.  4 
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arrow  strange  to  say  is  not  mentioned  in  the  laws  of 
Canute.  The  Beowulf,  however,  and  other  poems  give 
abundant  evidence  of  the  use  of  bow  and  arrow  as  wea- 
pon of  war  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  long  before  the 
Norman  Conquest.  For  instance  the  lines  in  Beowulf  be- 
ginning 3114  —  Nu  sceal  gled  fretan 

ivigena  strengel, 

pone-pe  oft  gebad  isern  scure, 

ponne  strsela  storm,  strengum  gehseded, 

scoc  ofer  scild-weall,  sceft  nytte  heold, 

feder-gearivum  fus  flane  fidl-eode,  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  their  use  in  battle,  or  compare  1.  1433  where 
mention  of  flan-bogan  occurs,  together  with  the  here-strsel, 
again  at  1744,  while  at  2437  appears  the  form  horn-hogan, 
which  Schulz  (Hof.  Leben  II,  17)  describes  as  'a  wooden 
bow  covered  with  a  la^'er  of  horn  here  ticker  there  thinner 
in  order  to  give  it  greater  strength  for  casting  the  arrow'. 
The  Iwrn-ho^an  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  may,  however,  be 
named  from  the  curved  ends  of  the  bows  in  comparison  to 
straight  ends,  horn  weapons  not  otherwise  occurring  among 
this  people  (cf.  in  this  connection  horns  of  a  saddle).  In 
other  poems  occur  such  expressions  as  flanes  flyht  (By.  71), 
flan-getveorc  (Cri.  613),  draca  7ie  fleogcd  (Fins.  3)  etc.  with 
several  similar  expressions  from  the  Judith,  Elene,  Exodus 
and  others. 

At  the  battle  of  Hastings,  moreover,  arrows  were 
employed  on  the  English  side,  though  few  in  number^, 
while  the  battle  was  won  by  the  Normans  through  their 
superior  archery.^ 


*  S.  Bay.  Tap.,  where  a  single  archer  only  is  represented  on 
the  Eng.  side.    Also  copied  in  Jahns  Trutzwaff.,  Taf.  XXXIX,  fig.  4. 
2  Cf.  Kohler,  Entw.  d.  Kriegsw.  Bd.  I,  p.  1  ff. 
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Poisoned  arrows  were  known  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  as 
to  all  Idg.  peoples  from  the  earh est  period^,  cf.  An.  (1331) 
Laetad  gares  ord  earJi  attrc  gemsel  in  gedufan  in  fxgcs 
ferdl,  and  in  reference  to  the  sword  Hrunting  in  B.  1459 
ecg  ivses  iren  ater-fanum  fall  showing  the  use  of  poisoned 
weapons. 

Important  evidence,  for  the  use  of  bow  and  arrow,  for 
other  than  hunting  purposes,  later  than  the  8^^  cent.,  is 
offered  by  the  representations  of  such  in  the  MSS.,  when 
carried  by  warriors.  Cf.  Cott.  MS.,  Cleop.  C.  VIII,  Claud. 
B.  IV,  Tiberius  C.  VI  all  in  British  Museum,  the  Prudentius 
MS.  of  the  Tenison  library,  and  the  illus.  of  the  24^^  Ps. 
representing  a  bowman  and  a  quiver  for  arrows  in  the 
centre  (Anton  Springer,  Die  Psalt.-Illus  im  friih.  M.-A., 
Tafel  n  und  IV),  and  the  VII  Psalm  of  Harleian  603. 
Cf.  also  the  ivory  figures  of  two  archers  forming  part 
of  the  cover  decoration  of  the  prayer  book  of  Charles  le 
Chauve,  each  holding  a  leash  of  barbed  arrows  and  the 
figure  of  a  warrior  from  the  Stuttgart  Psalter^  provided 
with  coat  of  mail,  helmet,  and  bow. 

Owing  to  the  decaying  of  the  wood  no  trace  of  bows 
have  been  found  in  the  graves  with  the  exception  of  eight 
preserved  in  good  condition  in  the  tree  coffins  near  Ober- 
flacht,  and  some  few  found  in  the  moors.  Although  these 
graves    date   from   a   slightly   later  period,    the    contents 


^  Cf,  Rigveda  VI,  75,  15,  where  two  kinds  of  arrows  are  dis- 
tinguished, bronze  and  those  smeared  with  poison.  —  Pliny,  Nat. 
Hist.  XXVI,  §  76,  27,  mentions  poisoned  hunting  arrows.  The 
Lex  Bajuvariorum,  Tit.  Ill,  'si  quis  cum  toxicata  sigitta  alicui  sanguinam 
fuderit  cum  sol.  XII  componat',  and  the  Lex  Salica  XIX,  "si  quis 
alterum  cum  sagitta  toxicata  percutere  voluerit,  solidis  LXII  cul- 
pabilis  judicetur'. 

2  Weifi,  Kostiimkunde  II,  fig.  268. 
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agree  so  exactly  with  those  of  the  Merovingian  period 
that  the  long  bows  here  preserved  may  be  regarded  as  typical 
for  the  German  peoples  of  the  continent  and  probably  for 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  These  bows  were  of  yew,  seven  feet 
long,  curving  very  slightly,  strongest  in  the  middle,  and 
tapering  gradually  to  the  ends  where  the  bow  string  was 
made  fast.^  The  finds  from  the  Nydam  moor  were  not 
so  uniform,  the  bows  varying  in  size  from  four  to  eight 
feet,  and  either  quite  plain  or  ornamented,  they  had  sharp 
metal  points  at  the  corners  and  dated  approximately  from 
the  third  cent.,  Roman  coins  pointing  to  some  such  date 
having  been  discovered  with  them.  These  bows  are  often 
made  from  one  piece  of  wood,  others  are  of  several  pieces, 
but  in  every  instance  heavier  and  stouter  toward  the  centre. 

The  arrows  discovered  with  the  afore-mentioned  bows 
(three  for  each)  were  completely  dried  out  as  might  be 
expected.  The  shafts  were  about  2  ft.  long,  somewhat 
stronger  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  and  with  kitts 
for  the  feathering.  Remarkable  is  the  fact  that  the  metal 
arrow  points  had  completely  disappeared,  although  the 
small  clamps  used  to  attach  them  to  the  shaft  were  still 
present,  and  only  a  brownish  red  coloring  was  seen  where 
the  points  should  have  been.  Some  of  these  arrows 
attained  a  length  of  3^2  ft.,  while  a  quiver  found  with 
them  about  2  ft.  long  points  to  much  smaller  arrows. 

The  arrow  heads  may  be  divided  into  3  classes: 

1.  Round  and  smooth  with  a  spike  which  was  driven 
into  the  wood  of  shaft. 

2.  Leaf  shaped  with  a  cusp  to  fit  over  the  shaft. 

3.  Those  with  barbed  hooks. ^ 


1  Cf.  Lind.,  Merov.  Altertiimer,  fig.  46. 
^  For  other  divisions  s.  Lind.,  p.  154. 
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Number  1  prevailed  among  the  Romans,  while  2  and  3 
are  the  prevailing  forms  found  in  German  graves,  which 
make  it  extremely  difficult  to7  distinguish  between  these 
and  the  light  spear  heads  (darod).^  Although  John 
Y.  Akermann  denies  the  existence  of  arrows  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  for  the  purpose  of  war^,  and  identifies  all 
heads  resembhng  arrow  points  as  belonging  to  a  light 
spear,  the  fact  remains  nevertheless  that  certain  dis- 
coveries of  arrow  points,  although  in  very  few  instances 
authentic,  have  been  made.  Thus  for  instance  in  Invent. 
Sepulchrale  a  find  of  arrow  heads  containing  both  the 
barbed  and  triangular  forms,  the  latter  approaching  some- 
what the  bolt  shape,  from  Chessel  in  Kent  is  described. 
Nenia  Brit.^  contains  an  iron  arrowhead  from  Lancashire, 
while  Bateman^  gives  an  account  of  an  arrow  head  dis- 
covered in  Derbyshire.  Their  extreme  rarity  may  be  due 
in  part  not  to  their  scarcity  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  but 
to  their  rapid  decomposition  and,  on  account  of  small 
size,  entire  disintegration  in  a  moist  soil. 

The  arrows  were  carried  in  a  quiver,  which  was 
probably  slung  over  the  shoulder  after  the  manner  re- 
presented in  fig.  114  of  Montelius  (Urkultur  Schwedens). 

The  highest  pitch  of  excellence  in  archery  was  attained 
in  England  under  Norman  rule,  as  was  demonstrated  by 
the  supremacy  of  English  archers  in  the  hundred  years' 
war  with  France,  a  skilled  archer  being  able  to  shoot 
600  yards.    . 


1  Cf.  Lind.,  figs.  47  and  48,  Cocbet,  La  Norm.  Sout.,  PI.  XV,  fig.  9. 

2  Arch.  30,  p.  171. 
2  PI.  XIX,  fig.  7. 

4  Ten  Years'  Diggings,  p.  126. 
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Owing  to  this  great  skill  with  the  bow  archers  were 
retained  as  regular  troops  in  England  until  1627,  and  to 
this  day  archery  has  remained  a  favorite  sport  of  the 
Enghsh  nobility.  For  further  development  in  Middle  Ages 
cf.  Dillon.  1 

Arcubalista. 

The  arcubalista,  OE.  arWe^^^,  was  introduced  into 
England  from  France  after  1000.  It  was  known  among 
the  Chinese,  however,  as  early  as  1200  B.  C,  appeared 
later  among  the  Greeks,  and  w^as  known  to  the  Romans 
in  the  4^^  cent.  A.  D.  under  the  name  arcuhalista  or  bow 
hurling  machine  from  Lat.  arcus  and  Gr.  paXXstv.  Cf.  the 
column  from  a  Roman  grave  at  Polignac  sur  Loir,  in  the 
museum  at  Puy,  for  a  Roman  cross-bow  and  quiver^,  and 
also  Veg.^  Fustihalos  arcuballistas  et  ftmdas  describere  super- 
flimm  piito,  quae  xwacsens  usus  agnoscit  pointing  to  general 
use  of  same  at  this  period.  Ammian.  Marc*  and  Jor- 
danes^  ascribe  the  carrying  of  cross-bows  to  the  Goths, 
and  then  follows  silence  until  the  10*^  cent,  when  it  again 
appears  in  an  MS.  of  Louis  IV.  (937),  and  toward  the  end 
of  the  cent,  in  a  bible  from  St.  Germaine  no^v  in  the 
Nat.  Lib.  at  Paris.  ^  It  was  in  use  during  the  Crusades, 
and  during  the  12^^  cent,  appears  to  have  come  into 
general  use  again.    For  the  illustrations  from  the  Chron.  of 


1  Arch.  Tackle  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

2  Jahns,  Trutzwaff.,  Taf.  XL,  fig.  9. 

3  E.  R.  M.  II,  15  and  IV,  22. 

4  XXII,  8. 

^  De  re  Get.  c.  5. 

6  S.  Jiihus,  TrutzwaflF.,  Taf.  XL,  fig.  II. 
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Math.  Paris,  in  the  13^^  cent.,   showing  numerous  cross- 
bows, cf.  Strutt/ 

The  cross-bow  consisted  of  a  very  strong  bow,  ori- 
ginally of  wood,  afterwards  made  of  steel  or  iron,  fastened 
in  the  centre  to  a  wooden  shaft.  It  possessed  in  addition 
a  lever,  the  aim  of  the  whole  being  to  increase  the 
force  of  the  shot,  and  was  known  as  an  arbalestre  with 
crows  (footle ver).  In  the  12*^  and  13*^  centuries  this 
cross-bow  was  strung  with  the  hand,  and  the  artificial' 
means  of  spanning  came  first  in  the  14^^  cent.^ 

The  projectiles  used  were  holts  —  catapuUa  —  so 
heavy  that  only  a  few  could  be  carried  upon  the  battle 
field.  These  were  carried  in  a  quiver,  and  both  quiver  and 
cross-bow  were  carried  slung  over  the  shoulder  by  means 
of  a  strap.  The  cross-bow  was  not  so  true  as  the  bow, 
and  the  bolts  were  shorter  and  less  accurately  made  than 
the  arrows,  but  when  they  struck  they  penetrated  every 
thing.     Cf.  Lampr.  Alex.  2262 

die  Armborst  unde  di  pMle 

tdten  ime  vil  grosen  schaden. 
At  the  most  eight  shots  only  to  the  minute  were  possible, 
and  furthermore  the  thick  strings  when  once  dampened 
could  not  be  used  as  was  the  case  with  the  Genoese 
bowmen  at  Crecy.  On  the  other  hand  in  sieges  where 
the  bolts  could  be  supplied  promptly  without  the  necessity 
of  carrying,  and  some  one  was  near  to  help  span  the  bow 
they  could  be  used  on  the  walls  with  deadly  effect  against 
the  enemy  attacking  from  below. 


1  Angleterre  Ancienne,  p.  25. 

2  For  the   further   development  s.  Wendelin  Boeheim,  «Bogen 
und  Armbru8t»  (Z.  f.  hist.  Watienkunde  7.    Dresden  1898). 
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The  Axe. 

The  axe  though  not  primarily  a  weapon  of  war  has 
served  as  such  among  all  nations  in  their  early  stage  of 
development  since  the  Pre-historic  Age.  From  the  primitive 
wedge-shaped  stone  axe  of  the  Stone  Age^  developed  the 
battle  axe  of  the  Bronze  Age,  a  variation  of  which  was  the 
celt,  used  for  close  fighting  and  for  throwing,  the  chief 
weapon  of  the  Celtic  tribes^,  which  was  in  turn  superseded 
by  the  iron  war  axes  at  an  early  period  of  the  Christian 
era.     Later   these    became   the   favorite    weapon    of  the  J 

northern   tribes    especially   among    the  Franks    and    the 
Scandinavians. 

That  the  axe  was  not  a  common  war  weapon  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  is  a  well  known  fact,  war  axes  being 
mentioned  but  twice  in  the  entire  Iliad  ^,  once  where 
Pisandros  is  described  as  carrying  a  battle  axe  beneath 
his  shield,  and  a  second  time  in  the  battle  about  the 
ships. '^  On  the  other  hand  among  the  Franks  of  the  5*^, 
6^^,  and  7^^  centuries,  the  chief  historians  bear  testimony 
to  its  frequency.  Thus  Sid.  Apol.  describing  the  war 
like  appearance  of  the  Franks  says  excussisse  citas  vastumper 
inane  hipennes,  et  plagae  praescisse  locum  Pan.  Majorian, 
while  in  Epist.  XX  the  throwing  axes  appear  under  the 
title  securibus  missilihus  dextrae  refertae.  Procop.  in  the 
6*^  cent.,  and  Agathias^  in  the  7^^  assign  ttsXs^co?  and 
Tu^Xexoc  cf.\L^iGz6]}.oq  as  the  chief  weapons  of  the  Franks. 
Greg,  of  Tours  also  ^  employs  both  the  terms  hipennis  and 

1  Jiihns,  Trutzwaff.,  Taf.  III. 

2  Jahns,  Taf.  II. 

8  Bk.  XIII,  1.  611. 

4  Bk.  XV,  1.  71L 

5  Lib.  II,  c.  5. 

6  II,  c.  27. 
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securis,  and  enumerates  sword,  axe,  and  spear  as  the  chief 
weapons  of  the  ordinary  soldiery  at  the  time  of  Clovis. 
Flodoardus  and  Hincmar^  mention  the  francisca,  W'hile 
Isid.^  at  the  beginning  of  the  7*'^  cent,  remarks  that  the 
hipennis  was  called  by  the  Spainards,  i.  e.  Goths,  francisca. 

In  the  case  of  the  battle  axe  archaeological  research 
has  corroborated  history,  the  Frankish  grave-finds  being 
rich  in  franciscas  found  together  with  the  spear  and  shield. 
The  difficulty,  however,  is  to  reconcile  the  kind  of  axe 
found  with  the  terms  lipennis  and  aiJ/fiaidjio?  of  the 
historian s^  both  of  which  undoubtedly  convey  the  mean- 
ing of  douUe-axe,  while  all  those  discovered  in  the  graves 
are  single. 

The  three  principal  types  of  axe  met  with  in  the 
grave-finds  are:  No.  1  the  genuine  francisca  or 
throwing-axe,  which  although  varying  in  size  and  weight 
is  the  lightest  and  simplest  of  all  axe  forms'^,  with  a 
comparatively  short  handle,  and  blade  broadening  out  to 
a  flat  quarter  of  a  circle  with  the  peculiarity  that  the 
middle  of  the  blade  does  not  coincide  with  the  middle 
of  the  axe  head,  this  position  of  the  blade  probably 
strengthening  the  force  of  the  blow  when  hurled.  No.  2 
much  more  seldom  found  in  the  graves  of  the  Rhine 
Franks,  is  a  slender  axe  with  slightly  curved  or 
straight  blade,  the  middle  of  which  is  horizontal  to  the 
centre  of  the  axe  head.^  In  fig.  91  is  a  still  further  evolu- 


^  Hist.  Eemens  I,  13,  and  Vita  St.  Remigii. 
2  Orig.  XVIII,  c.  6. 

^  Cf.  Veg.  V,  15.    —    Bipennis  est  securis  habens  utraque  parte 
latissimum  et  aciitissimiim  ferrum. 

4  Lind.,  Merov.  Altert.,  figs.  84  and  85. 

5  Id.,  ligs.  87  and  91. 
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tion  of  this  blade,  which  form  serves  as  connecting  link 
between  the  francisca  and  the  broad -axe.  No.  3,  the 
war  or  broad-axe\  has  the  widely  extended  blade 
characteristic  of  these  axes,  which  was  retained  even  into 
the  Middle  Ages.  This  type  is  often  found  together  with 
the  francisca  in  the  same  grave. 

Calling  to  mind  the  description  of  the  hipennis  given 
above,  and  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  employed  by 
the  M.  Lat.  writers  it  must  strike  even  the  most  casual 
observer  as  curious  that  out  of  the  hundreds  of  Merovingian 
graves  opened  not  a  single  double  axe  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word  has  as  yet  been  discovered.  Why  is  it, 
and  how  can  it  be  accounted  for?  Lindenschmidt^  offers 
the  suggestion  that  the  double  axe  forms  may  at  one 
time  have  been  prevalent,  but  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Merovingians  they  were  either  no  longer  or  very  rarely 
used,  and  so  it  came  about  that  the  term  hipennis  at 
first  applied  by  the  Romans  to  the  double  Asiatic  battle 
axes  may  have  lost  its  significance,  and  have  been  applied 
to  any  axe.  This  explanation  is  very  plausible,  especially 
considering  the  change  of  meaning  which  framea  has 
undergone,  but  notwithstanding  that  fact  the  description 
for  instance  of  Veg.^  quoted  above  is  so  exact,  that  it 
scarcely  leaves  room  for  doubt  that  such  an  axe  must 
have  existed  at  the  time  of  writing.  Roach  Smith,  Aker- 
mann,  and  Rigollot  agree  with  Lindenschmidt  that  the 
bipennis   of  the  historians  is  not  an  actuality.     Wyhe* 


»  Lind.,  Merov.  Alter.,  figs.  92—94. 

2  Id.,  p.  197. 

3  S.  p.  57. 

4  Arch.  XXXV,  p.  223-231. 
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and  Abbe  Cocliet^  on  the  other  hand,  have  attempted  to 
prove  its  existence  on  the  basis  of  a  certain  find  made 
at  Parfondeval,  identifying  a  double  axe  found  there, 
of  very  sohd  and  weighty  proportions,  with  one  vertical 
blade  shaped  like  a  francisca,  and  another  smaller  and 
of  horizontal  form^,  with  the  ttsXsxoc  ol\l^i(5z6\loq  of  Agathias. 
On  a  Grecian  urn  in  the  British  Museum,  Theseus  is  armed 
with  a  double  axe,  not  very  dissimilar  from  a  double 
francisca,  and  axe  No.  13  of  PL  XVI  illustrating  the  paper 
on  the  Scythian  Tumulus  near  Asterabad^  is  likewise  a 
double  axe  resembling  the  one  from  Parfondeval.  It 
must  be  added,  nevertheless,  that  this  is  the  only  specimen 
extant  in  France,  Germany,  or  England  answering  in  any 
way  to  that  description,  and  there  is,  moreover,  a  sus- 
picion of  its  being  a  carpenter's  tool,  it  bearing  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  carpenter's  axes  of  the  Romans.  Having 
been  found  in  a  warrior's  grave  is  evidence  for  its  use 
as  a  weapon  of  war,  which  does  not  prove  beyond 
question,  however,  that  double  axes  or  even  this  double 
axe  was  in  use  as  a  weapon  among  the  Franks. 

Though  agreeing  in  so  many  details  with  the  Frankish 
graves,  the  Anglo-Saxon  interments  differ  widely  in  this 
instance  for  out  of  many  hundreds  of  graves  opened  only 
8  axes  in  all  have  been  recovered,  while  in  the  Rhine 
Frankish  region  the  proportion  of  finds  is  about  one  axe 
for  every  fifth  warrior's  grave.  These  8  axes,  however, 
though  so  few  in  number  offer  an  almost  exact  correspon- 
dence to  the  Continental  forms,  the  taper  axe*  found  in 


1  La  Norm.  Sout.,  p.  232. 

«  Arch.  XXXV,  p.  229  for  cut. 

3  Arch.  XXX. 

4  Pag.  Sax.,  PI.  XXm. 
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the  river  Thames  strongly  reserobUng  the  francisca  though 
not  identical,  while  the  Kentish  axes  from  Coombe  and 
Richborough^  closely  resemble  fig.  6  from  Selzen  and  fig.  4 
from  Livonia.^  A  small  iron  axe  from  Colchester^  cor- 
responds to  the  axes  taken  from  the  graves  of  Frankish 
youths.  Cf.  the  axe  from  Little  Wilbraham'^,  from  Favers- 
ham  and  from  Beachdown^,  which  together  with  two 
from  Ozingell,  Kent  complete  the  list. 

In  the  MSS.  axes  appear  in  the  Cott.  MS.  Cleop. 
C.  VIII  and  Harl.  603,  double  axes  appearing  twice  in 
the  later ^,  but  this  MS.,  not  being  earlier  than  the  close 
of  the  11^^  cent.,  has  no  weight  as  evidence  of  their  use 
in  England  at  an  early  period. 

For  the  later  period  also  the  Bayeux  tapestry  must 
be  taken  into  consideration',  there  every  man  on  the 
English  side  is  represented  with  a  battle  axe,  and  further- 
more the  historians  and  poets,  who  have  later  described 
this  battle,  without  exception,  assign  the  battle  axe  to  the 
English  as  characteristic  weapon.  Compare  for  instance 
Wm.  of  Malmesbury's  description  of  the  English  army 
at  Hastings  pedites   onmes  cum   hipennihiis^    conserta   ante 


1  Arcb.  XXXIV,  p.  179. 

2  Akermann,  Celt,  and  Teut.  Weapon,  p.  9.  For  French 
examples  s.  La  Norm.  Sout.,  PI.  VII,  IX,  XI,  and  for  Danish 
Worsaae's  Copenh.  Mu.,  p.  68  and  69. 

3  Hor.  Far.  PL  XXVII,  fig.  18. 

^  Sax.  Obseq.  PI.  XXXIX,  fig.  83. 

5  Arch.  Index,  PI.  XIV,  fig.  20. 

^  For  reproduction  s.  Celt,  and  Teut.  Weapons,  p.  12. 

^  Descrip.  de  la  tapisserie  Bayeux  par  M.  Lancelot  im  8.  Band 
der  M6m.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscrip.  et  Belles  Lettres.  Also  —  G.  Kohler. 
—  Die  Entw.  des  Kriegswesens  und  der  KriegBfiihrung  in  der  Eit- 
terzeit,  Bd.  1,  S.  1—55. 
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se scutorum  tcstudine,  impenetrahilem  cuneum  faciunt^.     In 
the  Gesta  Guilielmi  Ducis  Normannorum  ^  is  found  jactant 
Angli    cuspides    ac    diversorum   genenim    tela,    saevissimas 
qiiasque   secures    et   lignis  imposita   saxa.      Wace^    writes 

Geldones  E^igleiz  hacJies  portoient 

Egisarmes  M  bein  tranchoiant, 
the  terme  egisarmes,  occurring  again  in  the  Statutes 
of  Wm.  of  Scotland  (1165 — 1214)"^,  has  the  very  unusual 
meaning  of  'axe':  JEt  qui  minus  Jiahet^  quam  40  solidos, 
Jiahent  gysarum,  quod  dicitur  Hand  axe.  Also  Extr.  de  la 
Chron.  de  la  Norm,  contains  the  statement 

Et  sitost  conime  les  Anglois  les  virent  fuir 

lis  commeneerent  a  poursuivir 

Chasquun  la  hacJie  a  son  col. 

The  axe  is  wanting  altogether  on  the  Norman  side. 
The  axe  here  carried  is  in  all  probability  the  Danish 
battle  axe  with  moderately  long  handle,  the  favorite 
weapon  of  the  Norsemen,  which  under  Canute  became 
the  weapon  of  the  ordinary  Anglo-Saxon  soldier,  and  is 
not  as  is  usually  supposed  the  retention  of  the  old  Conti- 
nental axe  owing  to  insular  isolation  and  the  conservatism 
thereby  engendered,  long  after  the  Continental  Germans, 
had  ceased  to  carr}^  it.  This  theory  of  conservatism  has 
hitherto  found  much  favour,  but  has  been  upset  by  the 
scarcity  of  axes  in  the  grave-finds,  proving  that  it  was 
never,  as  the  fraucisca  with  the  Franks,  the  weapon  of 
every  Anglo-Saxon    warrior.      It    remained,    however,    in 


1  Gesta  Regum  Anglorum;  c.  241,  p.  414. 

2  p.  201. 
8  12  927. 

4  Cap.  23,  §  4. 
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England  after  the  Conquest,  for  in  the  15^^  cent.  Fishart 
(Gargantua)  speaks  of  the  throwing  of  the  English  Beihcl, 
which  eventually  developed  into  the  helbard,  and  remained 
in  use  until  late  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  Lidere  or  Sling. 

The  sling  was  well  known  to  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
although  very  rarely  mentioned  in  the  literature,  owing 
to  its  use  being  confined  to  the  lower  classes.  Reference 
is  made  to  it  in  Sal.  27,  otherwise  it  is  found  only  in 
the  glossaries. 

Among  the  Franks  the  assurance  of  Agathias^  that 
in  the  year  553  no  slings  were  carried  by  the  Frankish 
army  proves  conclusively  that  it  was  not  unusual  for 
warriors  to  carry  such.  Furthermore  a  Capit.  of  Charl. 
No.  X^  appoints  secures,  taretros^  fundihdas  for  those  men 
qtii  exinde  bene  sciant  jactare,  indicating  clearly  that 
slingers  formed  a  certain  part  of  the  Frankish  army  at 
that  time.  In  all  probability  the  same  usage  existed 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  this  period,  but  the  direct 
proof  for  this  comes  from  a  later  period,  the  sling  being 
in  use  among  them  as  late  as  1066.  For  a  representation 
of  this  weapon  s.  Westwood^,  the  plate  being  taken  from 
the  Great  Psalt.  of  Bologna  (executed  by  A.-S.  artists  in 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Bertin  between  989  and  1008)  where 
David  appears  unarmed  except  for  the  sling  in  his  hand. 

The  slings  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
simple  more  primitive  type  made  of  a  leather   band 


*  II,  c.  5. 

2  Ed.  Baluze,  p.  509. 

3  Minatures  and  Ornaments  of  A.-S.  and  Ir.  MSS.,  PI.  38. 
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or  strap  with  an  open  pocket  in  the  middle  for  the 
projectile  such  as  is  represented  in  the  above  mentioned 
Psalter,  and  on  the  border  of  the  Bayeux  tapestry^,  and 
the  staff- sling,  or  stsef-li^ere,  a  later  development  of 
the  same.  For  a  description  of  this  cf.  Veg.^,  who 
describes  the  staff  as  four  ft.  long,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  leather  sling  (funda),  which  weapon  is  handled 
with  both  hands,  and  throws  stones  like  the  onager.  Ac- 
cording to  San  Marte  the  Greeks  named  the  ballista  (a 
machine  for  hurling  stones)  onager,  and  the  Romans 
manganum.  ^  In  the  OE.  Glosses,  moreover,  halUsta  is 
several  times  glossed  by  stsef-lWere  OE.  Gl.  3442 ^^^2,  Hpt. 
Gl.  423^^  and  Ep.  ^^^  so  that  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  st%f-lidere  was  an  instrument  for  hurling  stones 
with  considerable  more  force  than  the  simple  sling.^ 

The  projectiles  used,  OE.  gesdot,  have  been  discovered 
in  several  places  in  Europe^,  and  were  either  stones, 
lapides  missiles,  or  leaden  balls,  which  were  carried  by 
the  slinger  in  a  hanging  pocket.  Leaden  projectiles  with 
Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Roman  inscriptions  have  been  found, 
the  Roman  ones  bearing  usually  the  mark  of  the  legion 
upon  them.  The  Romans  first  employed  slings  in  the 
Punic  Wars  cf.  Jahns.^  That  small  darts  were  sometimes 
shot  appears  also  from  the  report  of  Treball  (Claud,  c.  VIII), 
that  the  German  battle  field  was  found  covered  with  small 


1  S.  Jiihns,  Trutzw.,  Taf.  XI,  fig.  7  for  cut. 

2  Ep.  r.  My.  Ill,  14. 

8  S.  San  Marte,  Waflfenkunde,  p.  275. 

*  Cf.  Lind.,   fig.  45,   for   the    representation   of  such   a  ^ling 
from  the  Chron.  of  Matth.  Paris. 

'  Collec.  in  Mu.  at  Vienna.  —  Jahns,  Trutzw.,  Taf.  XI. 
^  Taf.  XI,  fig.  6,  for  a  Roman  eliuger. 
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lances  after  the  battle,  as  also  the  use  of  the  word  pila: 
gesceot  WW.  143^*^,  pUa  having  reference  to  something 
pointed,  a  stick  with  pointed  head.  Egg-shaped  stones 
are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Mainz. ^ 

The  War  club. 

Whether  the  War  club  was  in  use  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  or  not  rests  upon  the  authority  of  two  Aelfrc. 
glosses  WW.  140^^,  143^^,  no  mention  occurring  elsewhere, 
nor  are  any  pictorial  representations  of  the  same  at  hand 
earlier  than  the  1 1  *^  cent.  The  real  solution  of  the  matter 
depends  then  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Lat.  words  cautegia , 
clava,  tentona,  which  have  been  variously  described 
by  writers  of  the  period.  Thus  Isid.^  writes  of  the  clava 
as  follows  —  Clava  est,  qualis  fuit  Herculis,  dicta,  quod 
sit  Clavis  ferreis  in  vicem  rcligata,  et  est  cuhito  semis  facta 
in  longitudine.  Cf.  the  cateia  —  Haec  est  cateia  quam 
Horatius  cajani  dicit  .  .  .  est  enim  genus  gallici  teli  ex 
materia  quam  maxime  Icnta,  quae  jacta  quidem  non  longe 
propter  gravitatem  cvolat;  sed  quo  pervenit,  vi  nimia  per- 
fringit.  Further  Hujus  meminit  Virgilius^,  dicens:  Teufonico 
ritu  soliti  torquere  catejas.  Unde  et  eos  Hispani  et  Galli 
teutonos  vocant. 

Important  is  the  remark  concerning  the  skill  in 
throwing  Quod  si  ah  artifice  mittatur,  rursus  venit  ad 
eum  qui  misit,  which  recalls  the  bomerang  of  the  Austra- 
lians.    Compare  also  Ammian  Marc.*,    who  reports  that 


1  For  the  use  of  slings  at  the  battle  of  Hastings   compare  the 
passage  quoted  from  the  Gesta  Gulielmi  Ducis  Norm,  at  p.  61. 

2  Orig.  XVIII,  7. 

3  Aen.  VII,  740. 
^  XXI,  7. 
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the  harhari  (Goths)  ingentes  clavas  in  nostros  conjicientes 
amhiistas,  destroyed  the  left  wing  of  the  Roman  army 
with  such  clubs.  The  above  mentioned  glosses  read  as 
follows:  —  Cautegia.  i.  telum:  gesceot  WW,  140^^;  clava, 
vel  eateia,  vel  teutona:  anes  cynes  gesceot  WW.  143^^, 
which  in  the  hght  of  the  above  passages  point  at  least 
to  the  anes  cynes  gesceot  as  being  some  sort  of  a  war  club 
for  hurling  at  the  enemy.  In  this  connection  cf.  the  hammer 
of  Thor  Mjolner,  which  always  returned  to  his  hand  after 
being  thrown. 

The  clava  may  have  been  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  certainly  was  among  the  Franks,  a  strong  heavy 
wooden  club  with  a  decorated  handle  of  gold  or  silver.^ 
Cf.  also  the  reproduction  of  the  Bayeux  tapestry  for  the 
representation  of  such  a  club  in  the  hand  of  Bishop  Odo, 
brother  of  Wm.  the  Conqueror,  and  for  further  use  espe- 
cially in  MHG.  poetry  s.  San  Marte.^ 

War-machines. 

War-machines  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  are,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  war  club,  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture,  no 
A.-S.  term  for,  such  being  preserved  except  the  single  word 
ram^  for,  in  the  description  of  the  storming  of  a  town  in 
king  Alfred's  translation  of  Orosius^,  the  Lat.  word  halUsta 


1  Cf.  Monach,  San  Gallensis  T,  34. 

2  Waffenkunde,  196  ff. 

*  /a  gegaderade  Begulus  ealle  pa  scyttan  pe  on  pam  fareld'e 
wneron,  pe  hy  mon  mid  flanum  ofercome,  ac  ponne  hy  mon  sloh  otfife 
scea&.  ponne  gla&  hit  on  pam  scilliim  sivylche  hit  wcere  smid'e  iren. 
pa  het  he  mid  pam  palistar  mid  pam  hy  tceallas  hrcecan.  ponne 
hy  on  fcBStenne  fuhton  pcet  hire  mon  mid  pam  pwirer  omvurpe.  Or.  4, 
6;  p.  399. 

Keller,  The  Anglo-Saxon  Weapon  Names,  5 
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ls simply  turned  into  palistar,  which  would  lead  naturally 
to  the  conclusion  that  an  Anglo-Saxon  word  for  the  same 
was  lacking.  The  basis  for  the  conjecture  that  such  existed 
is  the  Lat.  word  phalarica,  which  occurs  in  the  Hpt.  GL 
(425  ^^),  and  has  usually  the  meaning  of  an  arrow,  or  burn- 
ing arrow  shot  from  a  machine.  Cf.  Gloss.  San  germ., 
No.  501  falarica,  genus  arcae  grandis  aut  genus  teli.  Gloss, 
of  MS.  R.  (Hpt.  Gl.)  falarica^  lancea  magna,  telum  mulieris. 
Greg,  of  Tours^  gives  the  meaning  of  lance,  while  Isid.  Orig.^ 
describes  falarica  as  fallows:  falarica  est  telum  ingens,  torno 
factum,  habens  ferrum  cuhitale  et  rotunditatem  de  plumbo 
in  modum  sphaerae  in  ipsa  summitatc.  Dicitur  etiam  et 
ignem  habere  affixum.  Hoc  autem  telo  ptugnatur  de  turrihus, 
qiias  Thai  as  did  manifestum  est  .  .  .  Phalis  (i.  e.  turris 
lignea)  igitur  dicta  est  Fhalarica,  sicut  a  muro  muralis. 
Later  the  name  of  the  object  hurled  was  transferred  to 
the  machine,  which  hurled  it,  the  meaning  of  the  same 
being  identical  with  mangana. 

The  ram,  the  favorite  siege  machine  of  the  Romans, 
was  used  frequently  in  connection  with  the  taratrum,  a 
machine  for  breaking  down  walls.  There  were  three  different 
kinds  of  ram  in  use  among  the  Romans,  the  first  sus- 
pended, the  second  running  upon  rollers,  and  the 
third  carried  by  the  men,  who  worked  it,  often 
consisting  of  a  mere  wooden  beam  with  a  bronze  or  iron 
ram's  head  at  one  end  for  battering  down  the  walls  of  the 
besieged  town.  No  description  of  such  is  to  be  found  in 
the  A.-S.  literature,  the  word  ram  (usually  referring  to  the 
animal)  being  found  only  in  the  glossaries,  a  few  times 


1  IV,  35. 

2  Orig.  XVIII,  7. 
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among  lists  of  war-equipment,  but  with  no  further  notice, 
which  would  enable  an  idea  to  be  formed  as  to  which  of 
the  three  methods  of  working  the  ram  was  employed  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons. 

The  use  of  stones  in  war  is  also  several  times  men- 
tioned.^ This  does  not,  however,  necessarily  imply  the 
use  of  war-machines,  it  being  possible  that  the  stones  were 
thrown  down  from  the  wall,  but  it  suggests  nevertheless 
the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  such  machines  for 
hurling  stones  in  sieges  among  the  old  English  inhabitants 
of  the  island. 


III.  The  Weapons  of  Defence. 
The  Shield. 

Taking  up  in  this  second  division  the  protective 
armour,  the  shield  will  first  be  discussed  as  the  oldest 
weapon  of  defence,  the  general  introduction  of  helmet 
and  coat  of  mail  among  the  Germanic  tribes  taking  place 
at  a  considerably  later  period,  and  under  foreign  influence. 

Old  as  is  the  shield,  however,  not  one  of  the  Euro- 
pean names  for  the  same  can  be  traced  in  the  old  Indian 
or  Sanscrit,  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  its  being  regarded 
as  an  Ureuropean  weapon  owing  to  this  singular  absence 
of  the  w^ord  in  01. ,  it  not  once  occurring  in  the  Rigveda. 
Among  the  Greeks  the  Homeric  shield  is  described  almost 
without  exception  as  round,  while  among  the  Romans 
six  different  types  existed,  the  best  known  of  which  the 


1  Or.  4,  10,  p.  416,  428,  and  oboliaci:    Stanes  Hpt.-Gl.  44629. 
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scutum  or  long  shield  had  the  form  of  a  half  or  third 
cylinder.  This  Roman  long  shield  of  wooden  plates, 
covered  first  with  linen  and  above  this  leather,  bound  with 
an  iron  band  around  the  edge,  was  used  by  the  heavy 
infantry,  while  the  lighter  round  shield  or  parma, 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  was  the  form  chiefly  used  by 
the  light  infantry  and  cavalry.  Later  followed  the  intro- 
duction of  oval,  oblong,  and  six-sided  shields,  the  form 
of  which  perhaps  served  to  distinguish  the  different  divi- 
sions of  troops.  From  the  Greeks  also  came  the  half- 
moon-shaped  shield,  the  pelta.  To  the  metal  shields 
belonged  the  clypeus,  a  small  oval  brass  or  bronze 
shield,  while  the  cetra  and  ancile  were  small  oval 
shields  covered  with  leather.  This  leather  covering 
was  of  oxenhide,  often  seven  layers  thick ,  over  which 
frequently  a  metal  plate  was  nailed,  and  in  the  middle  a 
richly  ornamented  knob  of  metal  (the  tmiho),  adorned  at 
times  with  the  emblem  of  the  eagle,  wolf,  or  half-moon. 
According  to  Tacitus^  the  shield  was  well  known  to 
the  Germanic  tribes  before  the  Roman  invasion,  being 
either  of  basket-work  or  wood,  of  enormous  size,  and 
painted  different  colors  to  distinguish  the  various  tribes.^ 
Finding  these  great  unwieldy  shields  too  clumsy  in  their 
conflicts  with  the  Romans,  smaller  shields  from  3  to  4  ft. 
long  gradually  replaced  the  basket-work  affairs,  and  in  the 
Merovingian  period  the  round  or  slightly  oval  shape  adopted 
from  the  Roman  bronze  shield,  so  valuable  for  its  light- 
ness, became  the  universal  form  among  Franks,  Alemannen, 
and  Anglo-Saxons. 


1  Annales  If,  14,  Germ.  VI  and  XLIII. 

2  Cf.  Caesar,  B.  G.  II,  33,  and  Hottenroth,  Taf.  13,  No.  3. 
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At  this  period  on  the  Continent  as  in  England  the 
chief  material  used  for  these  shields  was  linden-wood, 
often  covered  with  leather  as  among  the  Romans,  with  a 
metal  bound  edge  to  insure  greater  strength,  together  with 
an  iron  umbo  in  the  centre,  and  an  iron  bar  beneath, 
which  served  as  handle.  Scarcely  a  vestige  of  wood  or 
leather  has  been  discovered  in  the  grave-finds,  which 
makes  all  the  more  valuable  the  testimony  of  such  writers 
as  Greg,  of  Tours  and  Paul.  Diac.  concerning  the  material 
of  Frankish  shields.  According  to  the  former  ^  these  were 
of  wood,  the  soldiers  of  Sigebert  having  made  use  of 
their  shields  to  swim  across  the  Rhone,  as  did  Leo  and 
Attains  in  their  flight  across  the  Mosel,  while  Paul.  Diac.^ 
relates  that  the  army  of  Childebert  dying  of  hunger,  con- 
sumed even  their  clothing  and  shields,  which  could  refer 
only  to  the  leather  covering  of  the  latter.  From  the 
writers  such  as  Sidon.  ApoL,  Agathias,  Procop.^  it  may  be 
learned  that  the  shield  together  with  the  spear  formed 
part  of  the  equipment  of  every  Frankish  warrior. 

An  examination  of  the  Capitularies  quoted  at  p.  32 
further  proves  that  not  only  the  footsoldiers  but  also  the 
horsemen  were  provided  with  shields,  while  the  Lex  Rip."* 
assigns  a  value  of  2  solidi  to  shield  and  lance  together, 
showing  how  common  a  possession  they  must  have  been 
at  that  time.  Furthermore  a  glance  at  the  laws  concerning 
the  punishment  for  loss  of  shield  shows  in  what  dishonor 
it  was  held  for  a  warrior  to  have  lost  his  shield,  the  loss 


1  IV,  30  and  III,  15. 

2  III,  31. 

3  S.  p.  19ff. 

^  Si  quis  iveregeldiim  solvere  debet  scutum  et  lanceam  pro  duolus 
solidis  trihuat  —  tit.  XXX YI,  No.  11,  ed.  Baluze,  p.  37. 
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being  at  first  punished  by  a  fine  of  15  sol.^  which  later 
fell  to  3^,  as  the  shield  gradually  lost  its  earlier  importance 
as  chief  weapon  of  defence  through  the  introduction  of 
protective  armour.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Jaws  agree  substantial- 
ly with  those  of  the  Franks,  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Aedelstan  a  law  for  the  punishment  of  dishonest  wheel- 
wrights occurring^  and  from  the  laws  of  Canute*  it  is  seen 
that  shield  and  spear  were  part  of  the  ordinary  equipment 
of  every  Anglo-Saxon  warrior,  even  the  lesser  thanes,  and 
those  under  the  rank  of  thane,  who  had  no  sword  to 
render,  being  equiped  with  both  spear  and  shield. 

A  glance  at  the  wills  ^  is  sufficient  to  show  that  in 
almost  every  instance  the  number  of  spears  and  shields 
bequeathed  is  double  that  of  the  swords,  coats  of  mail, 
and  helms  pointing  clearly  to  the  rarity  of  the  latter  in 
comparison  to  the  former. 

In  the  Glossaries  the  Lat.  words  for  shield  seem  to 
be  used  absolutely  without  reference  to  the  distinction 
between  the  various  kinds  of  shields,  the  Lat.  scutum 
pelta,  parma^  etc.  being  glossed  indifferently  by  scyld,  lord 
etc.,  so  that  no  conclusion  as  to  the  shape  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  shield  may  be  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  Latin 
terms.  Two  words  for  shield,  nowhere  else  recorded  with 
this  meaning  have  also  been  found  in  the  Glossaries,  del 
translating  pelta,  and  tude,  tud:  parma.  The  word  lind 
is  poetic  only,  found  frequently  in  Beowulf  and^  other  poems 


1  Lex.  Sal.  tit.  33  de  conviciis. 

2  Lex.  Sal.  a  Carolo  M.  emendata,  de  conviciis  33,  No.  VI. 

3  Feor&e:  pcct  nan  scijld  uryrlita  ne  lecge  nan  scepes  fell  on  scyld; 
7  gef  he  hit  do  gilde^  XXX  ecill.     Ges.  Lieberm.,  p.  158  [15]. 

^  S.  pages  33  and  34. 

5  Chact.  Th.,  p.  596,  573,  505,  etc. 
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together  with  rand  or  hilcle-rand  —  more  frequent  in 
Beowulf  than  scyld  — ,  and  bord,  bordivudu,  pointing  clearly 
to  the  material  of  which  the  shield  was  made.  That  this 
was  only  in  very  rare  instances  of  metal  may  be  inferred 
from  the  passage  in  B.  2337^,  where  Beowulf  orders  an  iron 
shield  that  will  withstand  the  terrible  fire  of  the  dragon, 
this  being  so  unusual  that  special  mention  is  made  of  the 
same.  No  specimens  of  metal  shields  have  been  found 
in  A.-S.  interments,  although  of  rather  frequent  occurrence 
in  Scandinavia. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  are  rich  in  the  representation 
of  shields,  but  are  absolutely  valueless  for  reconstructive 
purposes  before  the  9  *^  or  10  ^^  centuries,  the  majority  of 
these  MSS.  being  not  earlier  than  the  10^^  century.  In 
Harl.  603  (11^^  century)  the  Anglo-Saxon  warrior  is  repre- 
sented armed  with  angon  or  spear,  and  round  shield, 
often  colored  yellow^,  the  horsemen  as  well  as  foot  sol- 
diers being  so  armed. ^  At  p.  57,  moreover,  the  sharp- 
pointed  umbo  or  boss  exactly  corresponds  to  some  of  the 
Kentish  grave-finds,  while  the  ornamentation  of  the  horse- 
man's shield,  mentioned  above,  appears  to  be  along  radiat- 
ing Hues  diverging  from  the  centre  and  sloping  toward 
the  edge.  Exactly  the  same  characteristics  are  observable 
in  Aelfric's  Heptateuch'*,  in  the  Psalt.  Illus.  im  friiheren 
Mittelalter^  and  in  the  illus.  from  old  Irish  and  A.-S.  MSS. 
by  J.  0.  Westwood  —  Comment,  on   Psalms  by  Cassio 


*  Heht  him  pa  geivyrcean  wigendra  hleo 

edll-irenne tcighord  icrxtlic. 

2  S.  MS.  p.  8,  18,  50;  57,  etc. 

^  Lind.,  fig.  222  for  representation  of  horseman  from  Harl. 

4  Claud.  B.  IV,  p.  22,  25,  26,  etc. 

^  Anton  Springer,  Taf.  IX,  III,  and  11. 
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dorus^,  from  the  Utrecht  Psalt.^  (9*^  century),  from  the 
Sahsbm'y  Psalt.^  (10^^  century),  from  the  Great  Psalt.  of 
Bologna^  (corresponding  closely  to  Cott.  Tib.  C.  VI,  Psalt. 
of  the  IQti^  century),  and  Cott.  Psalt.  Tiber.  C.  VI.^  Cf.  further 
a  drawing  from  the  Stuttgart  Psalt. ^  with  round  shield 
and  helmet  (about  950),  and  the  representation  from  the 
Psycomachia  of  Prudentius  (Paris,  Nat.-Lib.)  of  two  warriors 
wearing  Phrygian  caps  and  carrying  the  A.-S.  round  shield 
with  sharp-pointed  boss.'^  The  shields  from  the  Bayeux 
tapestry  prove  nothing  as  to  English  equipment,  being  in 
every  case  a  representation  of  the  pointed  long  shield  of 
the  Normans. 

Very  far  from  clear  is  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon 
shield-ornamentation,  which  is  largely  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture, the  only  sources  of  information  being  isolated 
passages  in  the  poems,  and  reports  of  other  than  A.-S. 
writers  concerning  the  similar  shields  of  the  Germans  of 
the  Continent,  the  shields  themselves  having  come  down 
in  such  a  state  of  preservation,  that  only  the  (iron)  umbos 
and  handles  have  remained,  and  precious  stones  if  used 
for  their  decoration  have  long  since  perished.  Judging  from 
a  Celtic  shield  in  the  British  Museum^,  of  bronze  with  a 
slightly  oval  boss  decorated  with  three  pointed  oval  pieces 
of  coral,  and  two  small  studs  of  the  same  material  near 
by,    from   the    few   Anglo-Saxon   bosses   of  the   precious 

1  PI.  XVII. 

2  PI.  XXIX. 

3  PI.  XXXV. 

4  PI.  XXXIX. 

5  PI.  XLVI. 

6  Hefner-Alteneck,  PL  L. 

7  Reproduced  in  Jiihns  KriegsatlaS;  Taf.  XXXVII,  fig.  6. 

8  S.  Hor.  Fer.,  PI.  XIV. 
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metals  discovered  in  the  grave-finds,  and  from  the  des- 
criptions of  MHG.  poetry,  it  may  be  surmised  that  the 
principal  decoration  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  shield  was  the 
button  upon  the  shield  boss,  and  the  nails  used  to  fasten 
this  boss  to  the  shield.  The  rand-heag  may  also,  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  have  been  of  gold  or  other  metal  set  with 
stones,  although  there  is  no  direct  proof  from  the  grave- 
finds,  and  the  few  passages  from  the  poets  regarding 
shield-ornamentation  do  not  specify  the  mode  of  decoration. 
The  geolo-rand  of  B.  438  may  be  taken  as  a  reference  to 
a  golden  band  encircling  the  shield  rather  than  to  the 
yellow  color  of  the  linden-wood,  the  usual  interpretation 
of  the  expression,  while  the  pry^-hord  stenan  (El.  151) 
is  an  exactly  parallel  case  to  the  Stain-hord  of  the  Hilde- 
brands  Lied,  which  may  have  reference  to  a  shield  with 
both  rim  and  boss  adorned  with  precious  stones  of  some 
description.  Furthermore  the  fxtte  scyldas  of  B.  (333)  un- 
doubtedly point  to  golden  ornamentation,  while  hord  heorht 
(B.  231),  and  hord-wudu  heorhtan  (B.  1243)  refer  either  to 
a  shield  glittering  with  gems,  or  what  is  much  more  likely 
to  a  decoration  of  some  sort  with  gold  and  silver,  probably 
boss  and  shield-rand.  In  this  connection  cf.  Or.  (6,  25  ^^^), 
who  mentions  mine  gyldenne  scyld.  That  the  decoration 
was  also  at  times  in  lines  diverging  from  the  centre  is 
clear  from  the  shield  of  the  horsemen  from  the  Harl.  MS., 
perhaps  painted,  perhaps  adorned  with  metal  discs  resembl- 
ing those  found  in  the  interments  at  Great  Driffeld 
(s.  p.  78).  For  richly  adorned  Frankish  shields  cf.  the 
description  of  Sid.  Apoll.^  of  the  snow,  white  round  shields 

1  Clypeis  laevam  partem  adumbrantibus,  quorum  lux  in  orbibus 
nivea,  fulva  in  umbonibus,  ita  censum  prodebat  et  studium. 
Epist.  XX. 
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with  gold  bosses  of  certain  Frankish  or  Gothic  youths 
in  the  triumphal  procession  of  Sigisraer,  and  the  gold 
shield  presented  to  Charlemagne  by  the  Pope,  and  de- 
posited with  him  in  the  grave.  From  a  much  later  period 
of.  the  shield  of  Brunhilde  ^  of  alrotem  gold  einen  scJiildes- 
rant  mit  stalherfem  spangen  michel  unde  hreit,  and  vers.  37 
man  sack  ouch  da  zebrochen  vil  manege  bucJcel  stare,  vil  der 
edelen  stein  e  gefellet  uf  daz  gras. 

The  supposition  is  not  unlikely  that  the  German 
tribes,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  may 
have  adorned  their  shields  at  this  early  period  with  devices 
such  as  the  eagle,  wolf,  or  boar^:  cf.  Wand.  98,  where  a 
shield  wall  adorned  with  dragons,  the  war  emblem  of  the 
West-Saxons,  would  do  away  with  the  difficulty  of  the 
passage,  not  a  single  direct  proof,  however,  can  be  adduced 
to  support  the  theory,  the  sole  instance  of  a  shield  (other 
than  Roman),  from  this  period  in  England,  bearing  such 
an  emblem  is  the  bronze  shield  (mentioned  at  p.  72)  upon 
which  the  figure  of  a  boar  was  nailed,  and  which  is  un- 
mistakably of  Celtic  origin.  The  bearing  of  family  crests  upon 
the   shield   arose   certainly  not  before  the    12^^  century.^ 

From  the  grave-finds  together  with  the  MSS.  has  it 
been  possible  to  reconstruct  the  Anglo-Saxon  shield  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  certainty,  although  wood  and 
leather  have  completely  disappeared,  the  iron  boss  and 
handle,  together  with  a  few  nails  alone  remaining.  As 
already  stated  in  connection  with  the  MSS.  the  usual  shield 


1  Nib.  B.  414. 

2  Cf.  Tac.  (Germ.  43)   for   the  various    colored   shields  distin- 
guishing the  different  tribes. 

3  For  a  full  discussion  of  which  and  the  later  development  in 
the  age  of  Chivalry  s.  San  Marte,  Waffenkunde,  p.  103. 
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was  round,  made  of  linden-wood,  covered  with  oxhide\ 
and  about  18  inches  in  diameter,  being  not  longer  than 
the  length  of  the  extended  arm.  In  the  centre  was  a 
large  hollow  iron  boss,  back  of  which  the  wood  was  cut 
away  to  make  room  for  the  hand  between  the  boss  and 
the  iron  handle,  which  extended  across  the  hollow  of  the 
boss.  The  buttons,  which  were  fastened  to  the  boss  at 
its  apex,  were  sometimes  tinned  or  plated  with  silver  and 
gold,  as  were  also  the  nails  used  to  fasten  this  to  the 
wood  of  the  shield,  which  was'  additionally  strengthened 
by  a  metal  band  extending  around  the  edge.^  In  the 
graves  the  position  of  the  shield  boss  varied  greatly,  being 
found  on  the  breast,  on  the  right  arm,  upon  the  knees, 
and  beneath  the  head. 

These  umbos  or  bosses  vary  considerably  in  form, 
the  four  divisions,  however,  given  by  Lindenschmidt^  form 
the  ground  types  to  which  most  of  the  others  conform, 
subject  to  more  or  less  variation.  The  first  three  only 
are  found  in  Saxon  graves,  No.  173  being  the  most  fre- 
quent in  Anglo-Saxon  interments.  Fig.  175,  distinguished 
by  its  conical  shape  (a  height  of  4  inches  being  some- 
times attained),  and  extremely  narrow  rim,  is  much  more 
vmusual,  though  found  in  great  numbers  in  Kentish  graves, 
while  the  fourth  type  No.  176  is  found  only  in  West- 
Frankish  and  Burgundian  interments.     For  a  very  similar 


1  S.  p.  70,  note  3. 

2  S.    Hewitt,    Arms   and  Armour,    PI.  XIX,  XX;     Cochet,    La 
Norm.  Sout.,  PI.  VIII ;  Wylie,  Fairford  Graves,  PI.  X,  figs.  3  and  5 
Smith,  Coll.   Antiq.  II,   PI.  36,   tigs,  5,  6,  8,  Vol.  Ill,   PI.  n,  1—7 
Lindenschmidt,  A.  M.  Z.    173—181;     Douglas,   Nen.  Brit,  p.   113 
Kemble,  Hor.  Fer.,  PI.  XXVII. 

3  Merov.  Altert.,  figs.  173—176. 
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umbo  to  the  Kentish  ones  cf.  Mestorf.^  The  umbo,  usually 
of  iron  and  not  exceeding  six  inches  in  diameter,  was 
made  fast  to  the  shield  by  means  of  4  or  5  rivets  driven 
through  the  rim  into  the  wood  beneath.  Such  an  umbo 
with  the  rivets  still  in  place  was  found  at  Gilton,  the 
3  iron  rivets,  with  flat  round  heads  nearly  2  inches 
broad,  having  part  of  the  wood  of  the  shield  still  adhering  to 
them,  which  from  the  length  of  the  rivets  appeared  to 
have  been  half  an  inch  thick.  A  round  hollow  iron 
cylinder  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  and  about  5  inches 
long  was  found  beneath,  bound  with  some  string  not 
unlike  our  pack  thread,  which  has  been  identified  as  the 
handle.  The  use  of  these  iron  bars,  always  found  with 
the  umbos,  was  for  a  long  time  uncertain,  until  the 
discovery  of  a  skeleton  at  Brighthampton,  whose  left 
hand  was  found  encircling  such  an  iron  cross  piece  within 
an  umbo,  removed  all  further  doubt  as  to  their  purpose.^ 
For  a  very  unusual  specimen  with  a  hide  covering  over 
the  umbo  as  well  as  the  shield  proper  s.  Arch.  Jour.^ 
Also  for  an  enormous  hemispherical  umbo  seven  inches 
across  from  Kingston  Down  s.  Invent.  Sepul.'^ 

Once  only  have  remains  been  recovered  by  Goddard 
Johnson^,  enough  of  which  remained  to  show  the  form  of 
the  shield  to  have  been  circular,  with  laths  of  wood 
converging  from  the  extremity  to  the  umbo.  These  laths 
were  fastened  to  the  body  of  the  shield,  probably  of  wood, 


1 


Die  vaterl.  Altert.  Schles.-Holst.,  fig.  709. 

2  Arch.    XXXVII;    p.    391,    and    for   handle   s.    Sax.    Obseq., 
PI.  XXXVIII,  and  Lindenschmidt,  Merov.  Altert,  figs.  177—181. 

3  XI,  p.  98. 

4  PI.  XV,  fig.  19. 
Collec.  Antiq.,  Vol.  II,  p.  237. 
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with  twine  or  pack  thread  so  well  preserved  that  it  could  be 
unwound  to  the  extent  of  a  yard  or  more.  The  sketch 
of  the  shield  remarkably  resembles  that  carried  by  the 
horseman  in  the  Harl.  MSS.^  with  lines  radiating  in  the 
same  manner  from  the  centre.  An  interesting  find  in 
a  grave  mound  by  Gokstad  in  southern  Norway  of  an 
entire  ship  decorated  with  32  shields  on  each  side  shows 
the  Viking  shield  also  to  have  been  round. ^  This  ship 
of  the  dead  hung  with  shields  recalls  the  funeral  pyre 
of  Beowulf  (3139)  hehmim  heliongen,  Mlde-lordum  heoMum 
hyrniim,  siva  he  Lena  tv%s,  a  survival  of  which  heathen 
custom  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  the  custom  of  hanging 
the  shield  of  the  dead  warrior  in  the  church,  which  arose 
in  the  Middle  Ages  under  christian  influence. 

The  ornamented  umbos  are  rare,  but  such  bosses 
plated  with  silver,  together  with  the  nails  remaining  in 
the  broad  rim,  have  been  found  at  L.  ^Yilbraham,  while 
from  Ash  comes  a  fine  specimen  exceeding  six  inches 
in  diameter,  ornamented  at  the  top  with  a  thin  plate  of 
silver  on  a  ground  of  mixed  metal,  composed  of  copper 
and  calamine,  riveted  to  the  iron  point.  Five  studs  of 
the  same  metal  around  the  rim  are  thinly  plated  with 
silver.  This  umbo  has  a  concavity  continuing  to  a  pointy 
and  does  not  exceed  ^/lo  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  In  the 
British  Museum  is  an  umbo  with  an  enormous  silver 
button,  together  with  a  very  beautifully  chased  button  of 
the  finest  workmanship,  excavated  at  Barrington,  Cambridge- 
shire^, of  gilded  bronze  attached  to  the  umbo  by  three  nails. 
The  workmanship  of  this  button  recalls  the  finely  chased 


1  Lind.,  fig.  226. 

2  Montelius,  fig.  168. 

3  De  Baye,  p.  35. 
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fibulae  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  for  on  the  bronze  can  be 
traced  the  head  of  a  swan,  and  in  the  neighbouring  com- 
partment lies  what  may  possibly  be  the  letter  S. 

A  most  unusual  find  at  Great  Driff'eld,  Kent^  was 
of  an  umbo  not  unusual  in  itself,  -but  found  together  with 
3  iron  discs  to  be  placed  on  the  shield  to  strengthen  it. 
This  is  a  very  rare  find,  such  discs  not  having  been  dis- 
covered at  all  on  the  Continent,  and  only  at  one  other 
place  in  England. 

The  best  preserved  specimen  of  a  rim  is  that  from 
the  shield  found  in  the  Torsberger  Moor.  The  wood  is 
practically  intact,  and  the  boss  and  randheag  of  bronze 
are  partially  preserved.^  Although  few  traces  of  this  rim 
have  been  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Frankish  graves, 
that  most  of  the  shields  were  so  strengthened  may  be 
inferred  from  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  rand  for  shield, 
and  the  phrase  from  Gn.  Ex.  (94)  scyld  (sceal)  gebunden 
hold  Undenhord. 

In  battle  the  shield  was  carried  at  arm's  length,  the 
bearer  thereby  breaking  the  force  of  the  weapon  hurled 
against  him,  even  if  it  penetrated  or  broke  the  shield  (cf. 
dypeos  rotare  oi  Sid.  Apoll.,  Panegyr.,  Major.).  Furthermore 
in  case  of  need  the  umbo  was  used  as  a  kind  of  defensive 
or  striking  weapon  against  the  head  and  breast  of  the 
opponent.  When  not  in  use  the  shield  was  probably 
slung  at  the  back  by  a  strap  over  the  shoulder,  a  con- 
clusion drawn  from  the  figure  from  the  Harl.  MS.^ 


'  Pag.  Sax.,  PI.  IX. 

2  S.  Mestorf,  Vaterland.  Altert.,  Taf.  45,  fig.  513,  and  Taf.  44, 
fig.  545. 

'  Cf.  Arch.  XIX,  p.  77. 
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The  number  of  shield  umbos  found  in  the  various 
interments  varies  greatly  being  poorest  in  W. -France, 
where  from  the  great  cemetaries  of  Londoni^res  and 
Envermeu  from  860  graves  only  4  umbos  were  recovered, 
while  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  gravefields  of  Gilton,  Kingston 
Town,  and  Sibertsw^old  from  532  graves  58  such  bosses 
were  unearthed,  18  being  found  at  Gilton  alone.  In 
Germany  also  the  proportion  varies,  from  Fridolfing  only 
8  to  10  beiug  found  while  at  Nordendorf  from  500  graves 
40  such  were  brought  to  light. 

The  Helmet. 

The  basis  for  this  and  the  following  sketch  of  the 
coat  of  mail  is  the  Leipziger  Diss,  of  Hans  Lehmann, 
Briinne  unci  Helm  im  Angelsdclisischen  Beoivulfliede^  which 
deals  with  the  main  points  in  question.  Certain  matters 
of  detail  have  been  altered  perhaps  in  a  few  instances 
investigation  of  the  original  MSS.,  however,  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  and  a  comparison  with  other  Anglo-Saxon 
poems  and  Glossaries  have  led,  practically  to  the  same 
results   as  those  stated  in  the  above  mentioned  Diss. 

Previous  to  the  Carolingian  period  it  appears  to  be 
almost  an  impossible  task  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  the  appearance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  helm.  It 
may,  however,  be  stated  unquahfiedly  that,  like  the  byrnie, 
its  origin  was  not  Germanic^  7ion  loricam  Germano  nmi 
galeam,  and  paucis  loricae,  vix  uni  alterive  cassis  aut  galeae, 
but  was  of  foreign  origin,  and  it  was  long  before  the 
freedom  loving  barbarians  hampered  their  movements  by 
encasing  their  limbs  in  steel,  or  covered  their  heads  with 
metal. 

^  Tac.  Ann.  II,  14,  and  Germ.   VL 
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As  with  the  coat  of  mail  so  with  the  hehnet,  the  chief 
sources  of  information  for  this  early  period  are  the  laws 
dealing  with  the  lieriot  etc.,  and  a  few  notices  from  con- 
temporaneous Continental  historians. 

In  the  SaHc  law  the  helm  is  not  even  mentioned, 
but  in  the  Ripuarian  a  worth  of  6  sol  is  set  upon  it 
against  12  for  the  coat  of  mail.^  From  the  year  813 
Cap.  IX  ^,  concerning  the  arming  of  troops,  demands 
that  the  upper  classes  shall  come  armed  with  loricas  and 
galeas  beside  the  usual  equipment.  Ine's  Law  54  ^  towards 
the  end  of  the  7  ^^  century  reads  as  follows :  gif  him  mon 
gilt,  ponne  mot  he  gesellan  on  para  hyndenna  gehwelcere 
monnan  and  by  man  and  siveord  on  poet  iver-gild,  gif  he 
pyrfe,  omitting  the  helm,  which  is  not  mentioned  until  the 
beginning  of  the  10*^  century  in  Anhang  VII  2^^.  In  the 
laws  of  Canute*,  the  Earl  had  4  helmets  to  pay,  likewise 
the  king's  thane,  but  the  middle  thane  had  neither  helm 
nor  coat  of  mail  to  render,  showing  that  they  were  costly, 
and  exclusively  the  possession  of  people  of  rank.  The 
helmet  is  several  times  mentioned  in  wills  together  with 
the  sword  and  byrnie^,  in  the  will  of  Archbishop  Aelfric 
(1006)  the  very  unusual  number  of  60  helms  and  60  coats 
of  mail  being  bequeathed  by  him  to  his  royal  lord 
together  with  his  best  ship.  Greg,  of  Tours  ^  mentions  the 
lorica  and  galea  as  worn  by  the  Frankish  warriors  under 


1  Briiniam  bonam  pro  12  Sol.  tribuat,  helmnm  cnm  directo  pro 
6  sol.  tribuat.    Tit.  36,  XI,  ed.  Baluze,  p.  37. 

2  Capit.  of  Charl,  ed.  Baluze  508. 

3  Ges.  Lieberm.,  p.  114  [54]. 
*  S.  p.  33. 

5  Chart.  Th.  556,  549,  572,  etc. 
«  X,  3. 
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Childebert   in  590,    and  in  another   chapter^  assigns  the 
helm  to  the  regular  equipment  of  Frankish  nobles.^ 

Another  source  of  information  is  the  description  of 
Anuerin,  a  Gaelic  bard,  who  as  eyewitness  of  the  battle 
against  the  Saxons  at  Cattrae  wrote  the  following:  300 
tvarriors  in  gilded  armour,  three  armour  clad  troops  with 
three  leaders,  who  tvore  golden  necMaces.  Armed  ivere  they 
with  hnives  in  white  sheaths:  they  wore  four-cornered  helmets. 
Some  had  spears  and  shields,  the  latter  from  cleft  tvood. 
Their  leader  carried  a  rounded  shield:  he  was  equipped  with 
scale  a^'mour,  carried  a  death-dealing  spear,  and  tvore  the 
shin  of  a  wild  least.  These  300  warriors  are  to  be  regarded 
as  picked  troops,  which  fact,  combined  with  the  laws  of 
England  and  the  Continent,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  the  8*^  century,  the  helm  was  worn  only  by  the  highest 
class  of  warriors,  even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
10*^  century  it  belonged  still  to  the  comparatively  rare  and 
costly  equipment,  and  only  in  the  11*^  did  it  begin  to 
be  more  general. 

The  seal  rings  of  Alaric  and  Childeric  represent  the 
warriors  with  body  armour,  but  without  helmets^,  also 
the  metal  figure  found  in  the  tomb  of  Queen  Thyra*,  while 
on  the  Xantener  and  Kranenburger^,  as  well  as  on  the 
English  ivory  casket  of  the  8^^  century,  figures  both  with 
and  without  helmets  are  represented.  On  the  other  hand 
the  French  minatures  of  the  Carolingian  period  together 
with   the   Ashburnham  Pentateuch  point    to  the  almost 


1  IV,  42;  V,  23. 

2  Cf.  further  Paulus  Diac.  V,  40,  and  V,  23. 

3  Lind.,  Merov.  Altert.,  figs.  201,  202. 
*  WeiJS,  Kostiimkunde,  fig.  199. 

6  Lind.,  Merov.  Altert.,  figs.  203,  204. 
Keller,  The  Anglo-Saxon  Weapon  Names. 
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universal  use  of  helmets  for  warriors  of  rank.  The  great 
difficulty,  however,  is  the  genuineness  of  the  represen- 
tation i.  e.  whether  they  represent  the  helmets  really  worn 
by  the  people  in  question,  or  whether  they  are  only  con- 
ventional or  barbaric  representations  of  Roman  originals 
as  is  the  case  with  the  whole  of  the  defensive  armour  in 
general.  In  the  Codex  Aureus  the  warriors  are  armed  with 
spear  and  helmet  or  some  kind  of  head  protection,  while 
their  leader  Saul  appears  in  a  four-cornered  helmet^ 
resembling  that  of  one  of  the  body  guards  of  Charles  le 
Chauve,  minus  the  crest^,  which  is  in  all  probability  the 
four-cornered  helmet  of  the  Franks.^  In  the  Utrecht 
Psalter  (written  in  England  or  by  A.-S.  monks)  are  seen 
everywhere  round  shield  and  spear,  but  the  helm  seems 
to  point  to  a  leader  or  warrior  of  wealth  as  the  rank  and 
file  are  not  so  represented.*  In  Harl.  603  at  p.  13  is  the 
first  appearance  in  this  MS.  of  a  four-cornered  helm  with 
crest,  which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
bodyguard  of  Charles  le  Chauve.  At  57  appears  another 
warrior  so  equipped,  and  in  Aelfric's  Heptateuch^  similar 
figures. 

Much  more  frequent  is  the  head  covering  known  as 
the  Phrygian  cap.  In  the  French  Codices  its  occurrence 
is  not   frequent,    but  it  is  seen    in  the   Utrecht   Psalter^, 


1  Eahn,  Taf.  IX. 

2  WeiiJ,  Kostumkunde,  fig.  266. 

^  Cf.  description  of  Anuerin  above. 

4  Springer,  Taf.  IV,  and  cf.  further  Essenwein,  Culturhist.  At- 
las II,  Taf.  XVII,  fig.  8  (from  a  Prudentius  MS.  in  the  nat.  lib.  Paris), 
and  Hefner- Alteneck,  Taf.  32,  fig.  D.  From  a  parchment  illlumina- 
tion  in  the  BruBsele  library. 

^  Claud.  IV,  B.  pages  104,  153,  154,  etc. 

«  Rahn,  Taf.  IV. 
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in  the  Stuttgart ^  and  Salisbury  Psalter^  (10*^  century), 
where  it  is  worn  by  four  of  the  figures,  apparently  without 
other  warlike  equipment  being  here  perhaps  merely  a 
leather  cap.  Such  a  helmet  or  cap  is  worn  by  Goliath 
in  the  Great.  Psalt.  of  Bologna^,  and  the  horseman, 
mentioned  at  p.  77  from  the  Harl.  MS.,  is  provided  with 
the  same  kind  of  cap  or  helmet.^  In  the  MS.  of  the  Psyco- 
machia  of  Prudent] us  (10^^  century)  a  warrior  appears  with 
the  usual  round  shield,  spear,  and  this  same  cap  or 
helmet.^  —  Judging  from  its  use  by  other  than  warriors 
it  may  be  suspected  that  this  cap  though  represented  in 
many  MSS.  with  the  color  of  metal  is,  nevertheless,  only 
a  strong  leather  cap,  perhaps  strengthened  with  metal, 
worn  by  many  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  men, and,  when  colored, 
represents  only  the  delight  in  color  of  the  artist  not  that 
the  caps  themselves  were  of  metal. 

Toward  the  10*^  century  are  discovered  in  some  of  the 
MSS.  the  representation  of  simple  conical  metal  helmets 
one  of  which  is  seen  on  the  head  of  a  figure  from  the 
ivory  casket  from  Xanten^,  likewise  from  the  Salisbury 
Psalt.  ^  from  Harl.  603  p.  68,  and  from  the  Stuttgart 
Psalt.  ^  the  figure  of  an  archer  with  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  helmet  as  that  on  the  Xantener  casket.  The  art 
of  the  Carolingian  period   was,  however,    so  strongly   in- 


1  Hefner- Alteneck,  Taf.  XXIV,  fig.  A. 

2  Westwood,  PI.  35. 
»  Westwood,  PI.  38. 

*  Cf.  further  p.  15  of  the  same  MS.,  and  pages  22  and  25  of 
the  Aelfric  MS.,  where  such  caps  are  again  represented. 

5  S.  Jahns  Kriegsatlas,  Taf.  37,  fig.  7. 

6  Lind.,  Merov.  Altert.,  fig.  193. 
'  Westwood,  PI.  35. 

8  Weifi,  Kostumkunde,  fig.  268. 
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fluenced  by  the  Roman -Byzantine  art  that  conclusions 
from  the  representations  of  the  MSS.  alone,  without  fur- 
ther verification  from  grave-finds,  chronicles,  Anglo-Saxon 
poems,  etc.,  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

Turning  now  to  the  grave -finds  it  is  but  natural  to 
expect  that,  since  helmets  were  at  least  everywhere  known, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  worn  by  the  German  tribes  both 
of  the  Continent  and  in  England  at  the  time  of  the 
Carolingians,  at  least  some  trace  of  such  should  be  found 
in  the  graves  of  an  earlier  period  than  that  of  the  Mero- 
vingian epoch,  and  in  England,  in  some  few  instances, 
such  remains  have  been  brought  to  light.  In  the  Frankish 
graves  of  the  Continent,  however,  not  a  single  authentic 
example  has  been  found  (all  those  unearthed  being  of 
foreign  manufacture),  and  only  in  England  and  from  a 
later  period  in  Scandinavia  are  certain  proofs  at  hand. 
For  a  specimen  of  the  conical  helm  corresponding  in  all 
respects  to  that  of  the  helm  represented  on  the  Xantener 
Casket  cf.  Smith  ^  for  a  reproduction  of  what  appears  to 
be  the  framework  of  a  helmet  dug  up  at  Leckhampton 
Hill  near  the  skull  of  a  skeleton.  The  metal  is  thin- 
bronze,  and  the  question  as  to  Saxon  manufacture  imme- 
diately arises.  As  iron  was  used  exclusively  by  the 
Saxons  in  the  manufacture  of  their  arms,  the  bronze  would 
seem  to  speak  rather  for  Roman  or  Celtic  origin,  but 
with  the  scarcity  of  specimens  at  hand,  two  from  all 
England,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty.  Setting 
aside,  however,  the  question  of  origin,  it  proves  the  ancient 
use  of  helmets  by  Anglo-Saxon  warriors,  and  the  later 
development  of  the  same  in  the  10^^  and  ll*'^  centuries 


1  Coll.  Antiq,  II,  36  or  Ten  Years'  Diggings  by  Bateman. 
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may  be  traced  from  such  a  form  as  this.  The  helmet  is 
formed  of  a  frame  work  of  crossed  metal  bands  of  bronze 
united  and  held  at  the  top  by  a  button,  and  underneath 
by  a  circular  head  band  to  which,  it  is  stated,  was  at- 
tached a  complete  chin  chain,  which  was  destroyed  in  the 
process  of  excavation. 

The  second  specimen^  discovered  by  Bateman  at 
Bently  Grange  is  so  rare,  so  unusual,  and  of  such  value 
for  corroborating  certain  passages  in  Beowulf  that  a  full 
description  is  thought  not  out  of  place.  Bateman^  describes 
the  discovery  as  follows:  The  helmet  consists  of  a  slceleton 
formed  of  iron  bands,  radiating  from  the  crotvn  of  the  head, 
and  riveted  to  a  circle  of  the  same  metal  which  encompassed 
the  hroiv:  from  the  impression  on  the  metal  it  is  evident 
that  the  outside  tvas  covered  with  plates  of  horn  disposed 
diagonally  so  as  to  produce  a  herring  bone  pattern,  the  ends 
of  these  plates  ivere  secured  beneath  with  strips  of  horn 
corresponding  to  the  iron  frame  tvorh  and  attached  to  it  by 
ornamental  rivets  of  silver  at  intervals  of  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  from  each  other ;  on  the  bottom  of  the  front  rib,  which 
projects  so  as  to  form  a  nasal,  is  a  small  silver  cross  slightly 
ornamented  round  the  edges  by  a  beaded  moidding,  and  on 
the  croivn  of  the  helmet  is  an  elliptical  bronze  plate  support- 
ing the  figure  of  an  animal  carved  in  iron,  with  bronze  eyes, 
noiv  much  corroded  but  perfectly  distinct  as  the  presentation 
of  a  ivild  boar.  Also  many  fragments,  some  more  or  less  or- 
namented ivith  silver,  which  have  been  riveted  to  the  helmet 
in  some  manner  not  now  understood.  There  are  also  some 
small  buckles    of  iron    tvhich  probably  served   to  fasten  it 


1  Lind.,  Merov.  Altert,,  fig.  195. 

2  Ten  Years'  Diggings,  p.  31. 
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upon  the  head.  This  is  the  famous  Eber-helm,  the 
framework  of  which  was  probably  covered  at  one  time 
with  horn,  felt,  or  leather,  most  likely  the  latter  and  well 
known  to  the  OE.  Epic  poems.  Comparing  this  helmet  with 
the  following  passages  from  Beowulf,  an  idea  of  the 
frequent  mention  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Eber-helm  may  be 
obtained:  —  thus  from 

B.  1111  swin  eal-gylden,  eofer  ir en-heard; 

303 — 305  Eofor-Uc  scionon: 

ofer  hleor-her(g)an  gehroden  golde] 
fah  and  fyr-heard  ferh-wearde  heold; 
1286  swin  ofer  helme; 

El.  76  eofor  cumhle  he^eaht; 

El.  259  grim  helm  manig,  senlic  eofor  cumhul; 

B.  2152  Het  pa  in  her  an  eafor  heafod-segn,  heado- 

steapne  helm^  .  .  . 

For  a  similar  helm,  from  the  Viking  period  in  Scandi- 
navia, from  a  figure  on  four  bronze  plates  found  in  a 
stone  mound  by  BJ0rnhofde  at  Oland  cf.  Montelius^,  and 
the  name  Hildiswin  applied  to  a  helmet  in  the  Snorre 
Edda^,  where  after  the  death  of  the  leader  Adil  occurs 
the  following  line:  pa  tok  Acfils  Jconungr  af  honum  dandum 
hjdlminn  Hildisvm  oh  hest  hans  Hrafn. 

The  framework  of  the  English  helmet,  though  differ- 
ing from  the  later  ones  formed  of  one  piece  of  metal,  or 
as  in  Scandinavia  of  several  metal  plates  welded  together, 
forms  a  most  interesting  hnk  between  the  leather  helmet 
of  the  earliest  period,  and  tKe  entire  metal  helm   of  the 


*  For  the  OHG.  epurhelm,  eparhehn  s.  Grimm,  Myth.  195. 

2  Fig.  144. 

3  Ed.  J6nsson,  Skaldskaparmdl,  p.  108. 
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following,  in  this  instance  the  spaces  between  the  iron 
ribs  being  probably  filled  in  with  horn  or  leather,  which 
later  gave  way  to  metal  plates.  This  fragment  shows 
plainly  also  that  the  connection  of  the  boar  with  Freyr, 
the  sword-god,  had  been  forgotten  in  England,  and  was 
used  only  as  a  protective  talisman,  otherwise  the  christian 
emblem  of  the  cross  would  not  have  occurred  side  by 
side  with  the  heathen  symbol  of  the  Norse  god  of  the 
sword. 

A  third  specimen  showing  a  still  greater  advance  in 
the  evolution  of  the  helmet  is  the  metal  helmet  with  brass 
ribs,  and  iron  plates,  which  at  one  time  belonged  to  the 
Rhine  Collec.  of  antiquities.^  The  origin  and  place  of 
finding  of  this  helmet  is  unknown,  and  owing  to  the  fact 
of  its  being  one  of  but  three  extant  specimens  of  this 
class,  it  is  impossible  to  identify  it  with  certainty.  Its 
similarity  to  the  above  mentioned  helmets,  and  its  likeness 
to  the  art  of  metal  working  of  the  Merovingian  period 
allows  it,  however,  to  be  assigned  with  a  fair  degree  of 
probability  to  this  period.  The  helmet  is  formed  of  six 
bronze  ribs  between  which  are  fastened  flat  plates  of 
strong  iron,  the  ribs  run  together  forming  a  point  at  the 
top,  and  are  closed  with  a  round  plate,  the  button  of 
which  has  been  broken  off.  The  iron  plates  are  held  fast 
by  strong  bronze  nails,  and  the  six  ribs  are  held  fast  at 
the  bottom  by  a  strong  band  of  iron,  covered  with  a 
highly  ornamented  border  of  bronze,  upon  wliich  are 
engraved  the  figures  of  two  animals.     Cf.  B.  1448—1455. 

se  hwita  helm  hafelan  werede 

since  getveorcfad, 


1  Lind.,,  Merov.  Altert.,  fig.  197. 
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befongen  frea-wrasnum,  siva  hwe  fyrn-dagum  worhte 
ivsepna  smid^  tvundrum  teode,  hesette  swin  -  licum, 
paet  hine  sijd&mi  no  hrond  ne  heado-mecas  hitan  ne- 
meahton,  which  description  tallies  with  the  helm 
iu  question.  The  frea-ivrasn  is  the  diadem  worn  only 
hy  kings  and  princes,  and  may  perhaps  apply  to  the 
engraved  rim  of  some  such  massive  helmet  as  the  above. 
That  the  helm  is  unusual  may  be  seen  by  comparison 
with  the  English  specimens,  which  are  of  much  lighter 
construction.  The  verb  hesettan  may  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  boar  was  engraved  upon  the  metal  rim  as  in 
the  case  of  the  above  mentioned  helm.  On  the  other 
hand  it  may  also  be  taken  to  mean  a  boar  made  from 
other  metal  and  nailed  to  the  rim  of  the  helmet  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Celtic  shield.^  With  this  furthermore  of. 
the  bronze  helm  from  a  figure  of  Wodan  von  Ultima  and 
Vendel  covered  likewise  with  iron  plates,  and  dating  from 
the  late  Iron  Age.^ 

Of  the  ornamentation  of  the  helmets,  apart  from  the 
figure  of  the  boar,  the  only  source  of  information  is 
contained  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  poems,  and  in  the  wills 
and  records.  That  the  helmets  of  kings  and  princes 
were  of  precious  metal  is  certain  from  such  expressions 
as  gold  fah  (B.  2811),  gylden  grima  (El.  125),  se  hearda  helm 
hyrsted  golde  fxtum  hefeallen  (B.  2255),  scire  helmas 
(Jud.  193),  the  brim  fagne  helm  (B.  2615),  and  bnme  helmas 
(Jud.  318)  being  perhaps  of  ordinary  metal,  but  the  preced- 
ing refer  undoubtedly  to  gold  or  gilded  helmets.  A  reference 
is  made  from  a  much  later  period  to  gilt  helmets  by  Wm. 


^  Cf.  p.  72. 

2  Montelius,  fig.  137. 
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of  Malmesbury^  where  he  mentions  Godwin's  gift  to  Hardi- 
Canute  of  a  ship  having  on  board  eighty  soldiers  with 
gilt  helmets.     Cf.  further 

B.  1030  —  ymh  p%s  helmes  hrof  heafod-heorge  ivirum 
hewunden  tvala  (ivalan)  utan  heold, 
^aet  him  fela  lafe  frecne  ne-meahton  scur 
heard  sce&dan,  where  an  arrangement  of 
spirals,  coils,  etc.  as  on  the  fibulae  are  perhaps  to  be 
thought  of,  although  exactly  how  this  wire  was  arranged 
has  not  been  ascertained.^  An  interesting  comparison 
from  the  MHG.  poetry  may  here  be  made  from  Wigalois 
5556:  where  sm  helm  was  von  gesteine  und  von  golde  ge- 
worchet,  or  from  Eneit  8749 :  Camilles  helm  vil  schone  ivas, 
Luterbrun  alse  ein  glas^  gezieret  wol  mit  steinen,  wliich 
seems  to  have  been  common  among  the  highest  class  of 
warriors  at  tliis  period.  The  words  _puf^  crista  (?),  and 
camh  point,  moreover,  to  some  sort  of  ornamentation  at 
the  top  of  the  helmet  probably  a  tuft  of  feathers  or  of 
horse  hair,  to  which  may  be  compared  the  following  from 
Ulrich  V.  Lichten stein :  Bar  umh  von  federn  was  ein  Krans 
170,25;  and  Ein  rusch  von  pfans  vedern  guot  fuort  uf  dem 
helm  der  hochgemuot  to  which  is  added  Bin  rusch  ivas  tvol 
ellen  hoch  Gebunden  uf  dem  helm  sin  Mit  einer  risin  guot 
sidin  259,  27. 

The  helmets  of  less  skillful  workmanship  were  often 
damaged  in  fight:  helm  oft  gescier  B.  1526;  gucf-helm  toglad 
B.  2487,  and  the  servants   after  every  battle   must  repair 


1  Bk.  III. 

2  Cf.  the  singular  head  piece  from  Aseheraden  in  Livonia 
(Bahr,  Graber  der  Lievin,  Taf.  V,  No.  1),  formed  of  spirals  of  bronze 
wire,  passed  on  a  cord,  and  with  a  small  bell  forming  the  termi- 
nation at  the  top. 
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these  damages:  feormynd  swefad  ^a-^e  heado-griman  hy- 
wan  sceoldon  B.  2257,  and  keep  rust  away;  otherwise  the 
helmet  became  eald  and  omig  B.  2763. 

The  origin  of  the  ribbed  helmet  is  to  be  traced  back 
to  the  early  Germanic  period,  the  first  appearance  of  such 
a  form  being  that  worn  by  a  German  body  guard  in  the 
Koman  service  on  the  Trajan  Column  \  consisting  of  two 
ribs  bent  at  right  angles  to  each  other  above  a  band  for 
the  head,  the  spaces  between  are  not  yet  filled  in,  but 
important  for  the  archeologist  is  the  metal  or  leather  band, 
which  passes  under  the  chin,  and  serves  to  hold  the  helmet 
in  place.  The  sculptures  from  the  Xantener  and  Kranen- 
berger  caskets^,  and  from  an  Italian  casket^  belonging  to 
the  9*^  and  10^^  centuries  show  still  greater  similarity  to 
the  frame  work  of  the  grave -finds,  even  to  the  button  at 
the  top.  From  the  minatures  of  the  9^^  and  10^^  centuries 
this  form  appears  principally  in  the  Stuttgart  Psalt.*, 
worn  also  by  two  cavalry  men.^  Although  these  helmets 
are  painted  blue  it  is  not  necessary  to  conclude  that  the 
spaces  between  the  ribs  are  filled  with  metal,  in  comparison 
with  the  Phrygian  caps^  showing  that  they  also  are  painted 
the  same  color.  In  regard  to  form  the  Eber-helm,  the 
one  represented  on  the  Trajan  column,  and  those  of  the 
Psalter  are  half  spherical,  while  the  sculpture  and  the 
third  helm  described  on  p.  87  more  nearly  approach  the 
conical,    the    latter  becoming   the   more   frequent  in  the 


^  S.  Stacke,  Deutsche  Gescb.  I^  115. 

2  Cf.  p.  83,  note  6. 

3  Eesenwein,  Kulturhist.  Atlas,  Taf.  XIX,  fig.  2. 
^  Cf.  Archer  mentioned  at  p.  83,  note  8. 

5  Hefner-Alteneck,  Taf.  XXVI,  fig.  C.  and  A. 
«  S.  p.  82. 
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10*^  century.^  This  helm  composed  of  several  pieces  set 
together  in  contrast  to  the  one  piece  helmets  of  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Etruscans  lasted  up  until  the  12*^  century. 
Heavy  metal  helmets  have  been  found,  one  from  Beitsch,  and 
another  from  Selsdorf  being  found  in  Hor.  Fer.^  No  trace, 
however,  of  the  four-cornered  helmet  has  anywhere  been 
discovered  outside  of  the  MSS. 

The  long  pointed  helm  composed  of  one  piece  of 
metal  is  found  in  the  Copenhagen  Museum^,  showing  great 
similarity  with  certain  East  Slavic  helms*,  which  Leh- 
mann  believes  to  be  the  home  of  this  helm,  reaching 
England  through  the  medium  of  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  north  Germanic  peoples  and  the  Slavs.  The 
heado-steap  helm  (B.  1245,  2153)  perhaps  refers  to  some 
such  head-covering.  The  very  heavy  helms  appear,  in 
the  representations,  at  least  later  than  the  ribbed  forms. 
Those  of  conical  shaped  being  found  in  the  MSS.  from 
the  11^^  cent,  on,  and  are  the  prevailing  type  up  until 
the  middle  of  the  12*^.^ 

No  representations  of  cheek  protectors  occur  in  the 
minatures  or  sculptures  of  this  period,  appearing  first  in 
the  11*^  and  12^^  centuries  although  even  then  very 
seldom  seen.^     Two   rings   found  attached  to  the   bronze 


1  Cf.  Westwood,  PI.  XXXV;  Bayeux  Tapestry;  and  seal  of 
Gui  de  Laval  reproduced  in  Demay,  le  Costume  au  moyen-^ge  d'apres 
les  sceaux,  p.  111. 

2  PI.  XII,  figs.  6  and  7. 

3  Essenwein,  Culturhist.  Atlas,  Taf.  XX. 

4  WeiC,  Kostumkunde,  fig.  80. 

5  Cf.  the  one  in  Ambraser  Collec.  Wien,  Hefner-Alteneck,  Taf.  99 
—  and  the  so-called  helmet  of  little  Wenzel  in  Prague,  Essenwein, 
Kulturhist.  Atlas. 

6  Cf.  Essenwein,  Culturhist.  Atlas,  Taf.  XXV,  fig.  4. 
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ribbed  helmet  may  have  served  for  some  such  purpose  of 
attachment.  That  they  were  known  at  an  earUer  period 
than  the  above  representation  is,  however,  certain  from 
the  hleor-heran  or  Meor-heorg  of  Beowulf  (303)  and  Gen. 
(444)  where  a  reference  to  such  a  protection  is  as  follows: 
Jixledf  helm  on  Jieafod  asette  and  ^one  full  hearde  geband. 
For  reference  to  a  chin  protector  cf.  Ex.  175. 

The  nasal  or  nose  protector  was  known  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  at  an  early  period,  as  is  proven  by  the  nose  piece 
bearing  the  cross  on  the  Eber-helm,  but  whether  exten- 
sively used  or  not  before  the  10^^  century  is  doubtful  as 
there  is  no  proof  either  for  or  against,  unless  the  passage 
in  the  Lex  Rip.^  cum  directo  be  taken  to  refer  to  such  a 
nose  piece.  San  Marte^  translates  the  Lat.  with  gerade  aus, 
and  understands  under  directum  'the  nose  protector,  that 
which  projects  forward  and  protects  the  nose'.  In  the 
MHG.  period  this  was  often  richly  adCrned  with  precious 
stones.^  From  the  10^^  cent,  on  the  nasal  is  often  found 
on  minatures  and  on  seals,  occurs  also  once  in  the  8*^  cent- 
ury on  an  English  ivory  casket*,  and  was  not  replaced  by 
the  visor  until  towards  the  end  of  the  12*^  century.^ 

The  words  gnma,  grimma,  and  grim-helm-  found  in 
Beowulf,  Elene,  and  other  Anglo-Saxon  poems  have  led  to 
much  confusion,  owing  to  the  false  interpretation  of  the 
word   as   visor.     In  Icelandic  the  word   means  'a   mask, 

1  S.  p.  80. 

2  Waffenkunde,  p.  65. 

3  Cf.  Eneit  9023,  5679,  etc. 

4  Essenwein,  Taf.  23,  fig.  2. 

^  Cf.  warriors  of  the  lOtii  cent,  in  copper  relief,  Jilhns,  Kriegs- 
atlae,  Taf.  36,  fig.  11 ;  Frankish  foot  soldiers,  chessmen  of  Charlemagne 
from  the  12tii  cent.,  Jahns,  Taf.  36,  fig.  2;  and  warriors  from  the 
Bayeux  Tapestry,  Jahns,  Taf.  37,  figs.  2,  4,  5. 
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that  which  conceals',  Grimr  being  a  by-name  of  Wodan 
from  the  fact  of  his  going  disguised,  but  in  this  case 
such  an  interpretation  is  out  of  the  question  as  the  visor 
was  not  introduced  until  the  end  of  the  12*^  cent.,  the 
first  representation  being  found  in  Herrad  v.  Landsperg's 
Hort  Belie},  in  1180.  This  is  followed  in  1190  by  the 
seal  of  Eudes  de  Bourgogne.^  The  nasal  gradually  de- 
veloped into  the  harhiere,  which  came  into  use  about  the 
beginning  of  the  13*^  cent.,  forming  the  transition  to  the 
Topf-  or  Kuhelhelm. 

The  Coat  of  Mail. 

Body  armour  together  with  the  helmet  came  into 
use  among  the  Germanic  tribes  at  a  later  period  than  the 
shield  and  weapons  of  attack^,  and  was  not  as  in  the 
case  of  these  a  native  product.  What  few  specimens  the 
Barbarians  possessed,  before  the  coming  of  the  Romans, 
were  imported  from  the  East,  or  had  found  their  way 
hither  from  Roman  or  Celtic  territory,  and  not  until  the 
Merovingian  period  did  protective  armour  become  at  all 
general  through  the  long  continued  contact  with  the  Romans. 

The  Roman  mail  consisted  of  the  lorica  squamata  or 
scale  armour,  which  was  formed  of  four-cornered  pieces 
of  metal  overlapping  each  other,  or  of  metal  scales  bound 
together  with  the  under  sides  rounded.*   This  fitted  closely 


1  Pub.  by  Engelhardt,  Taf.  III. 

2  Demay,  Costume  etc.,  p.  131. 

3  Tacitus,  Germ.  VI,  reports  the  Germans  as:  pancis  loricae  vix 
uni  alterive  cassis  aut  galeae  —  Annales  II,  14  noyi  loricam  Germano 
non  galeam. 

*  Cf.  Lindenschniidt,  Tracht  u.  Bewaff.  des  rom.  Heeres  z.  d. 
Kaiserzeit,  Taf.  XU. 
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to  the  body,  reached  to  the  hips  with  a  short  sleeve  for 
the  protection  of  the  shoulder,  and  not  infrequently  a 
leather  doublet  was  worn  over  this.  The  second  type  was 
the  lorica  hamata  or  chain  mail,  which  consisted  of  a  net, 
made  of  finely  woven  iron  rings,  worn  either  under  or 
over  a  doublet.^  Remains  of  such  a  ring  byrnie  found  in 
the  Torsberger  Moor  has  its  rows  of  rings  simply  bent 
together,  the  ends  being  beaten  out  and  then  fastened 
together.^ 

For  the  Merovingian  period  the  reports  of  the  various 
historians  are  both  valuable  and  interesting.  Compare  for 
instance  Agathias^,  who  describes  the  Frankish  w^arriors 
on  an  expedition  to  Italy  in  552  as  wearing  neither  coat 
of  mail  nor  greaves,  but  having  their  legs  and  thighs 
defended  by  bands  of  linen  or  leather.  Again  Paulus 
Diac^  represents  the  Heruler,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
6^^  century,  with  bodies  unprotected  in  battle,  and  Widukind^ 
says  of  the  war  garments  of  the  Saxons,  who  in  531  assisted 
the  Franks  against  the  people  of  Thuringia,  vestierant  sagis, 
which  points  distinctly  to  an  absence  of  the  hyrne.  Sidon. 
Apoll.^  does  not  ascribe  the  coat  of  mail  to  the  Goths, 
but  in  a  letter  describing  a  battle  he  says:  Alii  caesim 
atque  punctim  foraminatos  circulos  loricarum  digitis  Uves 
centibus  metiuntur,  probably  here  of  Roman  origin.  The 
Germans  had  an  inborn  love  for  freedom  of  movement, 
and  the  byrine  made  its  way  but  slowly,  it  being  not 
even  mentioned  in  the  Lex  Salica  (5*^  century),  appearing 

^  Cf.  Frohner,  la  Colonne  Trajane,  PI.  XIV,  XX,  XXI,  XXIX. 

2  S.  Mestorf,  Die  vaterland.  Altertiimer,  Taf.  XL  VI,  No.  654. 

3  II,  c.  5. 

4  I,  20. 

^  Kes.  gest.  nam  Sax.  I,  9. 
6  Bell.,  Goth.  lib.  Ill,  epist.  3. 
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first  in  the  Ripuarian  law^  with  the  high  value  of  12  sol. 
Greg,  of  Tours^  in  his  enumeration  of  the  war-equipment 
of  an  ordinary  soldier,  at  the  time  of  Clovis,  makes  no 
mention  of  either  body  armour  or  helm,  wiiich,  added  to 
the  fact  that  no  certain  trace  of  armour  has  been  found 
in  any  of  the  Merovingian  graves,  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  5*^  century  and  beginning  of  the  6  *^  the  coat  of 
mail  was  the  property  only  of  kings  and  famous  warriors.^ 

In  three  instances  only  has  any  trace  of  the  lorica 
liamata  been  discovered  in  the  grave-finds,  the  first  by 
Cochet  in  Eaulenthal  France  ^  the  second  by  Bateman  at 
Bently  Grange  in  Derbysliire  together  with  the  Eber  helmet, 
which  consisted  of  a  mass  of  chain  worJc  formed  of  large 
quantities  of  linJcs  of  tivo  descriptions  attached  to  each  other 
by  small  rings  half  an  inch  in  diameter  amalgamated  together 
from  rust.  There  were  present,  however^  traces  of  cloth, 
tvhich  maJce  very  probable  the  supposition  that  the  linJcs  con- 
stituted a  Mnd  of  quilted  cuirass  by  being  sewn  ivithin  or 
upon  a  doublet  of  strong  cloth. ^  The  hjrne  discovered  in 
Jutland  in  1850^,  now  in  the  Copenhagen  Museum, 
cannot  be  adduced  as  evidence  for  this  period,  since  the 
date  of  its  manufacture  is  uncertain. 

At  the  time  of  the  Carolingians  the  byrne  became 
more   general.     From  a  Capit.  of  Charlemagne  from   the 

1  Tit.  36,  c.  XI.  Si  quis  weregeldum  solvere  debet,  hruniam 
bonam  pro  XII  solidis  tribuat. 

2  Lib.  II,  c.  27. 

*  For  representations  of  Germans  without  armour  cf.  Roman 
Sarcophagus  in  Capotoline  Mu.  at  Rome,  Stacke  p.  9,  and  Colonna 
Antonia,  id.  p.  28,  also  a  Roman  gravestone  in  Mainz,  id.  p.  32. 

4  S.  La  Norm.  Sout.,  PI.  XVI,  fig.  4. 

5  S.  Bateman,  Ten  Years'  Diggings,  p.  34. 

«  Antiq.  Tidskrift  for  1849;  No.  51,  p.  Ill,  and  Weinhold,  Alt- 
nord.  Leben,  p.  210. 
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year  805  is  taken  the  following  clause:  et  insuper  omnis 
homo  de  duodecim  Mansus  hruniam  haheat,  which  points 
to  a  much  more  frequent  use  of  the  same  than  in  the 
preceding  period,  due  to  the  rapid  evolution  of  weapons 
and  war  tactics  at  this  time.  That  they  were  becoming 
objects  of  trade  is  shown  from  another  Cap.^,  and  their 
sale  in  foreign  lands  is  likewise  forbidden.  Cf.  further 
Carol.  M.  L.  VI,  c.  VI^,  where  it  is  forbidden  to  mer- 
chants to  sell  weapons  or  body  armour  to  the  Slavs  and 
Avari,  which  is  a  point  against  the  theory  that  the 
Germans  obtained  their  protective  armour  from  the  Slavs, 
and  does  away  with  the  idea  of  the  greater  skill  in  metal 
working,  which  the  old  Slavs  are  supposed  to  have  possessed 
over  the  Germans.  Cf.  also  the  Cap.  from  the  year  813 
requiring  loricas  and  galeas  for  the  leaders  and  nobles. 
With  reference  to  the  Minatures  of  this  period  it 
must  be  said  that  the  conservative  chnging  to  Roman 
and  Greek  representations  by  the  monks,  and  the  tendency 
to  conventional  rather  than  accurate  drawing  renders  the 
conclusions  as  to  the  form  of  the  byrnie  based  on  such 
representations  alone  extremely  liable  to  error.  For  instance 
the  Bible  of  Charles  le  Chauve  represents  Roman  armour^, 
also  the  figure  of  Emperor  Lothair*,  and  a  warrior  from 


1  Carol.  M.  L.  VI,  c.  223,  ed.  Baluze  p.  961 :  ut  armillae  et  hruniae 
non  dentur  negotiatorihus ;  Capit.  from  the  year  779,  No.  XX,  Baluze 
.p.  198 :  ut  nullus  (brunias)  foras  nostro  regno  vendere  uon  praesumat 

2  De  negotiatorihus  qui  partibus  Sclavorum  et  Avarorum  per- 
gunt  ....  et  ut  arnia  et  brunias  non  diicantur  ad  venimdandum. 
Quod,  si  inventi  fuerint  portantes,  omnis  substantia  eorum  auferatur 
ab  eis;  dimidia  quidem  pars  partibus  palatiiy  alia  vero  medietas  inter 
jam  dictos  mdssos  et  inventorem  dividatur  —  ed.  Baluze  p.  755. 

a  Hottenroth,  Handb.  d.  deutsch.  Tracht,  Taf.  I,  figs.  10,  7,  11. 
^  Eesenwein,  Taf.  XV,  fig.  3. 
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a  Brussels  MS.\  while  the  figure  of  an  Egyptian  from 
the  Ashburnham  Pentateuch^  is  a  not  very  accurate 
imitation  of  the  same. 

The  simplest  and  most  primitive  equipment  is  that 
of  the  warriors  of  the  Prudentius  MS.,  who  are  provided 
only  with  a  sort  of  coat,  with  feet  and  legs  entirely  unpro- 
tected (usually  bare).^  This  representation  of  warriors 
with  short  military  cloak,  tunic,  helmet,  spear,  and  shield 
without  protective  body  armour  is  the  form  most  frequently 
met  with  in  all  the  MSS.  Cf.  Alcuins  Lib.  de  Offc.  Bivin. 
—  Sicut  soluit  habere  milites  tunicas  tineas  sic  aptas 
membris  ut  expedite  sint  dirigendo  jaculo^  tenendo  clypeatn, 
librando  gladium  etc.*  In  the  Utrecht  Psalt.,  the  Harl. 
MS ,  the  Aelfc.  MS.,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Calendar^  the 
same  costume  prevails,  which  combined  with  the  testimony 
of  the  wills,  the  charters,  and  the  failure  of  any  trace  of 
byrnie  in  the  grave-finds,  leads  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  up  until  the  10*^  century  at  least,  and  in  all  probability 
the  11*^,  the  coat  of  mail  was  a  sign  of  rank,  wealth, 
and  influence  of  the  possessor.  That  old  traditions  have 
been  adhered  to  in  the  representations  of  armour  in  the 
Codices  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  figure  of  one  of 
Charles  the  Bald's  standard  bearers^  with  a  figure  from  a 
Munich  Evangelium'^  (11^^  century)  with  comparatively  little 
difference  in  the  two  representations.     According  to  Lin- 


1  Hottenroth,  id.,  Taf.  I,  fig.  12. 

2  Gebhardt,  Taf.  XVII. 

3  Cf.  Essenwein,  Taf.  XVH,  figs.  8,  9,  10. 

4  Cf.  also  Strutt.,  PI.  XIII. 

^  Akermann,  Pag.  Sax.,  p.  52. 

6  Eesenwein,  Taf.  XV,  fig.  5. 

7  Seemann,  No.  193,  3. 

Keller,  The  Anglo-Saxon  Weapon  Names. 
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denschmidt  ^  the  oldest  battle  shirt  or  coat  of  mail  was  of 
leather,  represented  on  a  metal  plate  from  Munich,  of 
Byzantine  origin,  strengthened  by  bands  of  leather  lattice 
work,  metal  being  not  yet  employed.  Leather  armour  of 
this  sort  was  probably  most  frequently  worn  by  the  ordinary 
warriors  between  the  5*^  and  8*^  centuries,  which  having 
naturally  moulded  and  completely  disappeared,  would 
account,  in  part  at  least,  for  the  entire  absence  of  body 
armour  in  the  graves  of  German  warriors.  This  explains 
also  the  complete  disappearance  of  the  horn  armour  of  the 
Quadi  described  byAmmian^as:  Loricae  ex  cornihus  rasis 
et  levigatis,  plumarum  specie  linteis  indumentis  innexae.  The 
handing  down  of  valuable  armour  as  a  precious  heir-loom 
contributed  also  its  share  to  the  singular  absence  of  any- 
thing pointing  to  the  use  of  armour  by  the  Merovingian 
warriors,  for  being  the  possession  most  highly  valued  by 
the  chief,  it  was  as  a  matter  of  course  passed  on  to  the 
nearest  male  relative  as  a  legacy  to  be  kept  in  the  family. 

Scale  armour  is  shown  both  on  the  seal  ring  of 
Childeric  and  of  Alaric^,  though  exactly  how  constructed 
is  difficult  to  decide.  The  simplest  type  of  scale  armour 
may  be  seen  in  the  illustrations  of  the  Stuttgart  Psalter*, 
consisting  of  scales  overlapping  one  another,  reaching  to 
a  little  below  the  hips,  and  with  short  sleeves.  This  same 
sort  of  armour  is  worn  also  by  the  warriors  in  the  Psalter 
Aureum.^     Differing  from  this  is  the  coat  of  mail  of  the 


1  Lind.,  Merov.  Altert.,  p.  262,  fig.  199. 

2  XVII,  12. 

3  Lind.,  Merov.  Altert.,  figs.  201  and  202. 

^  S.  Jahns,  Kriegsatlas,  Taf.  36,  figs.  8  and  10. 
5  Rahn,  Taf.  XV. 
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warrior   from  the   Xantener   casket*,    and   the   horseman 
from  the  Kranenberger  chest,  which  reaches  only  to  the 
waist.      Comparing    with    these  the    figure    of  Saul   and 
another  leader  from  the  Psalter  Aureum  ^,  a  distinct  advance 
is  made  upon  the  preceeding,  not  only  do  the  sleeves  reach 
below  the  bend  of  the  arm,  thereby  allowing  free  play  of 
the  whole  arm,  but  according  to  the  artist's  representation 
the  byrnie  appears  to  be  slit  both  back  and  front,  in  fact 
so  clearly  is  it  shown  that  it  would  seem  almost  as  if  the 
warrior  in  question  had  on  breeches  of  scale  armour  which 
is,  however,  impossible  as  these  were  not  introduced  until 
the  11*^  century.  Corresponding  almost  exactly  to  this  is  the 
figure  from  the  Xantener  chest  ^,  where  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  sleeves  are  not  yet  firmly  fastened  to  the  byrnie, 
an  unprotected  place  being  still  left  on  the  shoulder.    The 
figure  from  the   grave  of  Queen  Thyra  mentioned   above 
(10*^  century)  shows  likewise  the  slit  in  the  byrnie,  which 
being  used  by  horsemen  fell  on  both  sides  of  the  saddle 
protecting  the  thighs.     The  above  mentioned  coats  of  mail 
are  all  descendents   of  the   Roman   lorica   squamata,    the 
lorica  hamata  although  much  earlier  mentioned  occurring 
in  none  of  the  MSS.  of  the  period,  probably  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  representation.    The  chain  mail  of  the 
Waltharilied  is  called  lorica  hamata  (v.  911),  and  a  much 
earlier  mention  occurs  in  Hildebrandslied :  Gurtun  sih  iro 
suert  ana^  helidos  uhar  hringd^  do  sie  to  dero  hiltju  ritun. 
The  Beowulf  epic,  however,  offers  the  main  evidence  for  the 
use  of  chain  mail  at  this  period. 


^  Lind.,  Merov.  Altert.,  figs.  203  and  225. 

2  Rahn,  Pis.  X  and  IX. 

3  Lind.,  fig.  204. 
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The  frequent  mention  of  the  byrnie  in  the  Beowulf 
and  other  poems  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  it  was 
known  at  an  early  period  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
not  only  the  lorica  squamata,  but  the  lorica  Jianiata  or 
chain  mail  is  frequently  referred  to.  Of  the  thirteen  words 
employed  to  designate  the  coat  of  mail  in  Beowulf  hyrne 
occurs  most  frequently  to  which  are  applied  the  various 
epithets  of  har,  hringed,  gebrogden,  hond-locen,  heorht,  and 
std,  to  which  may  be  added  the  numerous  compounds 
such  as  gucf,  heado,  here,  tsern  and  tren  hyrne.. 

Of  the  countless  circumlocutions  of  these  words  wsed, 
gewded  with  its  compounds  here,  hilde,  gud,  hreosf,  and 
eorl-w^d;  hrsegl  together  with  its  compounds,  and  serce  are 
among  the  most  important  and  frequent.  Such  expressions 
as  heado-reaf  (B.  401),  headu-sdruda  (453),  fyrd-hom  (1504), 
hilde-sdeorp  (2155),  here-pdd  (2258)  occur  only  once  in 
Beowulf,  although  found  in  other  poems.  Cf.  further  the 
hyrn-homa  of  Jud.  (192).  All  of  the  above  mentioned 
words  refer  as  a  rule  in  simplex  to  clothing  in  general, 
but  in  the  poems  are  used  with  reference  to  the  coat 
of  mail. 

The  serce  is  also  used  to  designate  the  battle-shirt,  a 
word  which  is  used  in  the  Glossaries  to  translate  armi 
lausia  WW.  267  *^,  dalmatica,  vestis  (Haupt.  Z.  Bd.  IX,  483), 
and  colohium  WW.  7^^.  This  use  in  the  sense  of  hyrne. 
is  confined,  however,  to  Beowulf  and  to  the  single  reference 
hilde-serce  from  the  Elene  (234),  otherwisa  it  refers  to  the 
ordinary  garment.  In  ON.  serhr  is  principally  a  woman's 
garment,  but  was  used  both  by  men  and  women,  being 
often   adorned   with   gold   embroidery.^    It   was    cut  out 

^  S.  RigemQl. 
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above  and  seems  to  have  had  no  other  opening^  being 
slipped  over  the  head.  The  later  byrnie  which  developed 
from  the  primitive  breast  covering  of  skin  or  bark  of 
trees,  resembles  this  garment  closely,  and  took  its  name 
therefrom.  Comparing  the  illustrations  of  the  Stuttgart 
Psalter,  the  Psalt.  Aureum,  and  the  drawings  of  two  shirts  of 
chain  mail,  and  the  figure  of  a  king  from  the  Aelfric  MS.^ 
the  likeness  is  immediately  recognized,  a  shirt-like  gar- 
ment being  in  each  instance  represented,  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  whereas  in  the  minatures  it  is  strongly  to 
be  suspected  that  the  rings  are  sewn  upon  cloth  or  leather 
(uncertain  on  account  of  inaccuracy  of  drawings),  in  the 
poems  the  majority  of  references  point  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty to  chain  mail.  Cf.  for  instance  the  expressions  from 
Beowulf  such  as:  hreostnet  hroden  (1548),  kring  utan  ymh- 
hearh  (1503),  hyrnan  liring  (2260),  gud-hyrne  scan  heard 
hondlocen;  hring-iren  scir  song  in  searivum  (321),  hringde 
hyrnan  (2615),  liringed  hyrne  (1245);  from  the  Elene  wridene 
wiel-hlencan  (24),  hrogden  hyrne  (257);  Byrhtnod  hring 
locan  (149);  further  from  Beowulf  here -hyrne  hondum  ge- 
hroden  sid  ond  searo  fah  (1443),  wid  ladum  Uc-syrce  min, 
heard  hond-Iocen  (550),  locene  leodo-syrcan  (1505),  heado 
hrxgl  hroden  on  hreostum  Iseg  golde  gegyrwed  (552).  The 
wxl-hlenca  (slaughter  links),  the  ringed  shirt,  the  battle 
garment  hard  hand-woven  were  certainly  all  formed  from 
iron  links  bent  together  by  hand  and  pressed  into  one 
another  (cf.  specimens  of  chain  mail  found  in  England 
and  Scandinavia  referred  to  at  p.  95),  and  the  wearing 
of  the  same  during  the  swimming  contest  (B.  550)  with 
Breca  speaks  for  a  very  hght,  close-fitting,   shirt-like  gar- 

1  Weinhold,  Altnord.  Leben,  162,  172,  173. 

2  Claud.,  IV.  B. 
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raent.  From  the  resemblance  of  this  closely-woven  shirt 
to  a  net  arose  then  the  term  hring-net  so  widely  used 
with  reference  to  this  class  of  armour.  Cf.  the  following 
expressions  from  B.  with  reference  to  the  clang  of  the 
same  as  the  warriors  walked  tyrnan  hringdon  (327),  syrcan 
hrysedon  (226),  lyrne  sang  (By.  284),  further  the  mention 
of  net  as  hring-net  (1889,  2754),  as  here-net  hearde  (1553), 
as  the  work  of  a  skillful  smith  searo-net  seowed  smides 
or-_pancum  (406).  For  its  general  use  among  the  warriors 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poems  cf.  B.  237, 1889,  2623,  Jud.  17,  39, 
with  reference  to  the  general  custom  of  the  period,  however, 
cf.  statement  at  p.  107  in  regard  to  the  Epic  poems.  A 
general  term  for  warriors  is  hyrnum  werede  (2529),  never- 
theless the  corselets  were  of  great  value,  highly  prized,  and 
famous  ones  were  attributed  to  the  workmanship  of 
celebrated  smiths.  Cf.  B.  406  above  and  455  where  Beowulf's 
byrnie  is  said  to  be   Welandes  geweorc. 

The  ordinary  byrnie  was  formed  of  iron  rings  welded 
together  from  whence  arose  the  epithet  grseg  B.  334,  Jud. 
328,  but  those  of  kings  and  princes  as  in  the  case  of 
helmets,  shields,  and  swords  were  much  more  elaborate, 
being  in  all  probability  gilded  cf.  B.  322,  405,  and  3140, 
for  although  the  byrnie  of  Beowulf  (1444)  is  described  as 
searo-fah,  nevertheless  the  fact  remains  that  the  hnks 
were  of  iron  (671),  and  searo-fah  refers  probably  to  a 
gilding  over  of  the  same.  Cf.  Konig  Rother  er  truoc  ein 
hrunien  gulden  (1100,  2696),  and  Nibel.  Brunhild  trug  eine 
brune  von  golt  (407). 

In  Beowulf  hreost-net  and  hreost-gewsedu  point  to  a 
simple  breast-pro tection^  while  the  side-hyrne,  serce,  heado- 


1  Cf.  figures  on  Xantener  casket. 
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hrsegl^  gup-gewsedu  etc.  refer  to  the  long  wide  garments 
of  the  Psalters  and  the  Aelfric  MS.  These  were  of  great 
value  cf.  B.  1291,  1444,  Jud.  338,  Sal.  453,  and  some 
may  have  been  of  great  weight  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Frankish  armour  cf.  Greg,  of  Tours^  who  describes  the 
drowning  of  a  follower  of  Duke  Gunthram  on  account  of 
the  great  weight  of  his  armour,  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  ring  net 
must  have  been  light.^  The  armour  of  the  (Longobards)  Lom- 
bards was  also  light,  cf.  Paulus  Diac.^  for  the  discovery 
of  a  ring  net  shirt  under  the  other  garments  of  the  would- 
be  murderer  of  king  Liutprand.  That  it  was  not  only 
light  and  close  fitting,  but  also  closely  woven  so  as  to  be 
impenetrable  is  likewise  to  be  inferred  from  the  story  of  the 
swimming  contest  in  Beowulf,  also  contest  with  Grendel's 
mother  1511,  1527,  and  By.  144,  from  this  arose  then  the 
myth  of  impenetrable  armour.^  Nevertheless  the  sword  often 
pierced  the  byrnie,  and  after  every  battle  the  armour  had 
to  be  repaired  (B.  2256,  1442).  B.  2866  ff.  shows  that  the 
byrnie  varied  in  quality  as  well  as  in  length,  size,  and  weight, 
the  most  excellent  from  far  and  near  being  there  presented. 

Next  to  Beowulf  is  the  death  of  Byrthnod  of  most 
importance  for  terms  referring  to  the  dyrne,  followed  by 
the  Elene,  while  in  the  otherwise  warhke  Exodus  the  hyrne 
is  not  once  mentioned  only  general  terms  for  war  equipment 
being  employed.^ 

Although  all  Continental  representations  from  the 
earlier    period   are   of  scale    armour,    the   Roman    lorica 


^  Ut  erat  loricae  pondere  adgravatuB  VI,  26. 

2  Cf.  B.  1444  and  323. 

3  VI,  37. 

4  Saxo  Gram.  II,  79. 

5  Cf.  Exod.  157,  194,  219. 
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squamata,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  illustrations  of  the  Aelfric 
MS.  cannot  be  identified  positively  with  chain  mail,  one 
pictorial  representation  is,  nevertheless,  extant,  which  bears 
out  the  numerous  references  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  literature 
to  the  woven  chain  or  link  mail  i.  e.  that  of  an  English 
ivory  casket  dating  from  the  8  ^^  century^,  representing  the 
storming  of  a  fortress.  The  drawing  is  crude  but  two  of 
the  warriors  are  clad  in  what  appears  to  be  chain  mail  — 
scale  armour  on  account  of  weight  having  a  wider  open- 
ing at  the  wrist  in  order  to  give  free  play  to  the  hand, 
or  what  was  still  more  usual  in  the  early  period  before 
the  11*^  century  extending  only  to  the  elbow.  In  the  above 
representation,  however,  the  sleeve  extends  close  fitting  quite 
to  the  wrist,  and  still  allows  the  hand  free  play,  pointing 
probably  to  chain  mail.  This  garment  in  one  case  extends 
nearly  to  the  knee,  and  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  std 
serce  of  Beowulf,  the  other  protects  only  the  breast,  hips, 
and  arms,  but  the  artist  may  have  neglected  to  fill  in  other 
parts.  The  other  warriors  wear  short  close  fitting  doublets 
or  coats,  most  likely  of  leather,  or  of  some  stiff  material 
with  long  sleeves  (the  later  tvams),  and  beneath  some  sort 
of  a  folded  under-garment,  the  nature  of  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  decide. 

In  the  Aelfric  MS.^  are  represented  two  coats  of  mail 
resembhng  shirts,  of  a  blue  color  probably  with  iron  rings 
sewn  upon  them,  and  with  sleeves  extending  only  to  the 
elbow.  This  with  a  representation  of  a  king^,  wearing  a 
battle  shirt  resembling  the  two  above  constitutes  the  only 
representation  of  body  armour  adorned  or  made  of  metal 


1  Essenwein,  Taf.  XXIII,  fig.  2. 

2  S.  p.  101,  note  2. 

8  S.  J.  Strutt,  PI.  XIV. 
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throughout  the  whole  of  the  Aelfric  MS.,  although  many 
warriors  and  battles  are  there  depicted.  From  the  Great 
Psalter  of  Bologna^  toward  the  end  of  10^^  or  beginning 
of  11*^  century  occurs  another  representation  of  scale  armour, 
where  Goliath  is  represented  fully  armed  in  a  shirt  upon 
which  are  sewn  metal  scales.  This  extends  almost  to  the 
knee,  but  the  sleeves  are  short.  At  p.  74  of  the  Harl. 
MS.  is  found  the  first  and  only  example  of  a  coat  of  mail. 
This  is  apparently  long  and  heavy,  made  of  links  or  of 
pieces  of  metal  sewn  upon  leather.  This  garment  covers 
the  arms  to  a  little  below  the  elbow,  and  encases  the  legs 
almost  to  the  knee.  The  figure  wears  a  pointed  cap  or 
helmet,  carries  a  spear  in  the  left  hand,  while  the  right 
rests  upon  a  round  shield  somewhat  approaching  the 
oval.     Very  similar  to  the  battle  shirt  of  the  Aelfric  MS. 

Considering  the  prevalence  of  the  scale  rather  than 
chain  armour  on  the  Continent,  and,  according  to  Beowulf, 
the  frequency  of  the  chain  mail  in  England,  the  question 
naturally  arises  why  was  its  use  there  so  wide  spread, 
and  from  whence  did  it  come?  Three  ways  are  possible: 
—  first  from  the  Celts,  who  had  received  it  from  the 
Romans,  and  passed  it  on  to  the  Saxon  invaders;  2^^  from 
Rome  itself  as  late  as  the  Carolingian  period  or  perhaps 
earlier  in  the  Merovingian;  third  from  the  East  through 
the  medium  of  the  Slavs. ^  On  the  Sassanidanian  monu- 
ments chain  mail  is  found  together  with  scale  armour ; 
the  Persian  warriors  passed  it  from  them  to  the  Arabs,  and 
a  certain  chain  mail  byrnie  of  this  latter  people  shows 
a   great   similarity  to   the  Roman   find    of  the   Nydamer 


1  Westwood,  PI.  38. 

2  Weinhold,  Altnord.  Leben,  p.  209. 
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Moor.*  The  relation  of  the  Germ.  BrUnne  to  OBulg. 
Ironja  proves  nothing  in  regard  to  Eastern  origin  as  the 
Slavic  word  is  borrowed  from  the  Germanic. 

In  the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  coat  of  mail  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Ine  at  the  end  of  the 
7^^  century^,  where  one  found  guilty  of  murder  shall  be 
allowed  to  pay  to  each  of  the  Hynden  a  man,  a  byrnie 
and  a  sword  as  wergeld.  No  mention  of  the  same  occurs 
in  Alfred's  laws,  and  it  does  not  make  its  appearance 
again  before  the  beginning  of  the  10*^  century  (Ges.  Schmidt, 
Anhang  VII,  2,  §  10).  Law.  IX  reads:  And  gif  ceorlisc 
man  gepco,  pxt  he  lisehhe  V  liida  landes  to  cynges  ut-ware, 
and  hine  man  ofslea,  forgilde  man  Jrine  mit  twam  pusend 
pryensa,  which  is  immediately  followed  by  §  10  And  ^eah 
hegepeo.pset  he  h^hhe  helm  and  hjrnan  and  goldefxted  sweord, 
gif  he  pxt  land  nafadj  he  hip  ceorl  swa  peah  oder  he  hip 
sipcund  that  is  to  say  that  the  possession  of  these  weapons 
gives  him  great  prestige  among  the  freemen  of  the  land, 
where  they  are  rare  and  in  the  possession  only  of  the 
wealthy.  Dating  Beowulf  approximately  in  the  8^^  century 
the  apparent  contradiction  which  it  offers  to  the  above 
statement  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader.  There  the  hyrne 
and  helm  are  the  common  possessions  of  every  warrior, 
swords  and  byrnies  accompany  the  dead  Viking  as  the 
tide  bears  him  out  upon  the  flood  (B.  39),  a  countless 
number  are  given  by  Weohstan  to  his  son  (B.  2624),  and 
the  funeral  pyre  of  Beowulf  is  hung  with  bright  byrnies, 
helms,  and  shields,  which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the    description    of   Walhalla^,   where  the   beams   of  the 

1  Montelius,  fig.  137. 

2  Ges.  Lieberm.,  p.  114  [54]. 

3  GrimnisnQQl  9. 
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great  hall  of  Odin  are  of  spears,  shields  serves  as  shingles 
for  the  roof,  and  on  the  benches  the  byrnies  are  laid. 
The  prevailing  use  of  byrnie  and  sword  (weapons)  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  epics,  especially  Beowulf  about  corresponds 
to  that  indicated  by  the  laws  of  the  11^^  century,  which 
may  be  completely  reconciled,  however,  by  reference  to 
the  fact  previously  stated  that  the  Beowulf  warriors  are 
choosen  troops,  heroes  every  one,  and  furthermore  that 
this  universal  equipment  with  sword,  helmet,  and  chain 
mail  at  a  period  when  according  to  the  laws  it  must  be 
assigned,  exclusively  to  those  of  the  highest  rank,  may  be 
due  to  the  epic  love  of  pomp,  display,  and  exaggeration. 

In  England  as  on  the  Continent  the  general  use  of 
stiff  metal  body  armour  spread  slowly,  and  not  until  the 
time  of  Canute  the  Dane  did  it  become  frequent.^  At 
this  period  the  heriot  of  an  earl  consisted  among  other 
things  of  4  byrnies,  4  swords,  and  4  helmets,  then  followed 
the  king's  thane  with  two  of  each  of  the  above,  while  the 
middle-thane  had  no  weapons  to  render,  and  no  man  under 
the  rank  of  thane  possessed  either  byrnie  or  sword. ^  The 
head-forester,  although  provided  with  sword,  spear,  and 
shield,  had  no  byrnie.  Under  Wm.  the  Conqueror^  the 
laws  in  regard  to  arms  remain  practically  the  same  as 
under  Canute.  From  c.  20,  §  2,  it  is  learned  that  every 
vassal  must  be  armed  with  byrnie  (or  hauberk),  helm, 
shield,  lance,  and  sword,  while  the  villains  were  without 
these   weapons.     Under   Henry  I*  the  number   of  lances 


1  Cf.  Laws  of  Canute.  —  Ges.  Liebefm.,  p.  358  [71]. 

2  S.  sword. 

3  Laws  of  Wm.    Ges.  Lieberm.,  p.  506  [20]. 

4  Ges.  Schmidt,  Anhang  XXI,  14. 
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required  is  doubled  (for  the  tournament,  Fr.  iufluence),  but 
the  requirements  remain  otherwise  unchanged. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  wills  and  charters  bear  out  the 
statement  of  the  scarcity  and  value  of  the  byrnie  even  as 
late  as  the  IP^  century.  In  1006  Aelfric  bequeathed  to  his 
lord  his  best  sailing  ship,  60  helms,  and  60  coats  of  mail 
showing  his  great  wealth.^  About  970  Bishop  Theorcred 
left  swords,  shields,  and  spears,  but  no  byrnie.  In  1008 
Aedelred  preparing  for  war  commanded  that  ships  should 
be  built  over  all  England  i.  e.  from  310  hides  one  long 
ship;  and  from  8  hides,  a  helmet  and  corselet  showing 
value  of  the  latter  even  in  the  11*^  cent.  In  1030  Wulfsige 
leaves  two  coats  of  maiP,  while  in  1038  Aedelstan  son 
of  Aedelred  II  bequeaths  a  silver  hilted  sword  together 
with  a  coat  of  mail  to  his  father  as  a  treasured  possession.^ 

The  Healsbeorg. 

In  the  Aelfric  glossaries  lorica  and  thorace  are  translated 
by  both  hyrne  and  healsbeorg.  Gradually  the  simple 
breast-covering  had  widened  out,  become  larger,  and  in 
Beowulf  it  is  called  on  account  of  its  size  the  side  hyrne. 
These  new  shirt  shaped  forms,  called  in  Lat.  tunica  aJiena^ 
and  by  Saxo  Grammat.  vestes,  are  known  in  Beowulf  as 
serce,  syrce.  This  form  was  the  stiff  foldless  coat,  which 
extended  almost  to  the  knee*,  with  short  wide  sleeves, 
and  covered  with  metal  scales  or  rings  —  possibly  a  ring 
net?  So  is  to  be  understood  then  the  passage  dominus 
loricatus  super  et  tunicatus  as  a  warrior  wearing  a  narrow 

^  S.  Chart.  Th.  549. 

2  Chart.  Th.  556. 

3  Chart.  Th.  557. 

4  S.  MS.  Claud.  B.  IV. 
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breastplate  and  over  this  the  wide  ttmica  ahena.  The  OHG . 
glossaries  translate  a  few  times  lorica  with  halsperg^,  also 
Isid.^  The  original  meaning  is  not  al-herc  as  Besly  believes, 
followed  by  Benecke^,  but  refers  to  a  collum  tegens^  the 
Fr.  form  being  borrowed  from  the  Germ.  Certain,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  the  hedlsbeorg  in  various  countries  refers 
to  a  different  piece  of  armour,  the  origin  of  which  is  a 
much  disputed  question.  San  Marte^  treats  it  as  a  collar, 
which  gradually  lengthened  until  it  formed  a  second 
protection  over  the  first  (the  byrnie).*^  That  seems  unhkely, 
however,  and  the  healsheorg  was  probably  evolved  from 
the  hyrne  by  the  lengthening  of  the  latter  at  the  top  to 
a  sort  of  hood,  which  covered  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
partly  protected  cheek  and  chin.  Lehmann  sees  the 
intermediate  stage  between  hyrne  and  healsheorg  in  the 
figure  from  the  Stuttgart  Psalter',  where  a  cloth  appears 
to  be  wound  about  the  back  of  the  head,  cheeks,  and 
chin,  but  is  not  as  yet  firmly  fastened  to  the  byrnie.  In 
the  Lucan  MS.  in  St.  GalP,  from  the  end  of  9^^  or  beginn- 
ing of  10*^  century,  the  protecting  hood  is  found  well  under 
way.  These  warriors  have  a  widening  of  the  byrnie  at 
the  hand,  which  is  not  the  case  on  the  Bayeux  tapestry^. 


1  Cf.  Steinm.  Sievers  X8. 

2  XVIII,  13,  14. 

^  Wb.  Zum  Wigalois,  and  Miiller-Zarncke  Wb. 

4  Diez,  Etym.  Wb.  365. 

5  p.  34. 

^  Demay,  Cost,  au  moyen  dge  110,  Schulz,  Hof.  Leb.  II,  26,  and 
Lehmann,  Diss.  p.  20. 

7  Jahns,  Kriegsatlas,  Taf.  36,  fig.  10. 

8  Essenwein,  Taf.  XVII,  fig.  2. 

«  S.  Lancelot,   Mem.  de  I'Acad,  dee  Inscrip.  et  Belles  Lettres 
Bd.  VIII,  or  Jahns,  Kriegsatlas,  Taf.  37,  fig.  3. 
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Wace  describes  the  JiauherJcs  or  Jiedlsbeorge  of  the  heavily 
armed  troops  at  Hastings  as  short  and  small 
Cor^  haubers  orent  e  jutis 

E  helmes  de  sor  lor  vestis. 
These  shirts  of  mail  with  short  sleeves  were  of  woven  chain 
mail,  with  hoods  of  the  same  material,  and  of  the  same 
structure  on  one  side  as  on  the  other.  The  seal  of  Wm. 
the  Conqueror^,  a  minature^,  and  the  figures  of  the  12*^  cent, 
warriors  painted  upon  the  roof  of  the  church  at  Brauweiler 
all  show  the  short-sleeved  hauberk.  In  the  11^^ century, 
however,  the  long-sleeved  hauberk  was  known  on  the 
Continent  together  with  hand  greaves  or  gauntlets^,  seen 
on  a  knight  from  the  beginning  of  the  11^^  century  from  the 
Evangelium  Book  of  Henry  H,  1010.  In  the  12^^  century 
this  seems  to  be  apparently  the  prevailing  form.*  At  this 
period  also  the  healsheorg  was  for  more  in  use  than  the 
byrnie.^  Later  representations  of  the  byrnie  are  very 
difficult  to  find,  although  still  worn,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  made  smaller  and  more  close  fitting,  were 
cut  out  at  the  neck,  and  worn  under  the  healsheorg.  Re- 
ferences to  such  a  use  are  frequent  in  the  MHG.  poets 
—  cf.  for  instance  Rosengart.  2266 

diirch  halsberg  und  durch  ringe  er  mich  gar  sere 

sluog; 
Biterof  1075 

durch  schilt  und  ringe  er  in  schluog  das  die  prunne 

mail  geivan; 


^  Lacroix,  Les  Arts  au  moyen-age,  p.  81. 

2  Essenwein,  Taf.  XXV,  fig.  1. 

3  Jahns,  Kriegsatlas,  Taf.  38,  fig.  1. 

4  Id.  Taf.  38,  figs.  9,  6  and  7. 

^  S.  Seemanns  Kunsthist.  Bilderbuch  92,6. 
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in  Wigalois  7371  occurs  the  following: 

Ein  hrune  liet  er  an  geleit  iiber  einen  ivizsen  Jials- 
perch.     Daz    was   heidenischez   iverch   von   hreiten 
bleehen  hurnin  (mit  Edelsteinen  besetzt),   and  cer- 
tainly not  intended  to  be  worn  under  a  steel  shirt. ^ 

Greaves. 

Metal  greaves  in  the  Old  English  period  may  be 
regarded  as  among  the  rarest  of  all  war  equipment.  No 
trace  of  such  has  been  found  in  the  grave- finds,  the 
pictorial  representations  are  few,  and  reference  to  such  in 
the  A.-S.  glossaries  is  rare. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  byrnie  so  are  greaves  once 
mentioned  in  the  Rip.  Law.^:  Si  quis  weregeldum  solvere  debet ^ 
bain  hergas  honas  pro  sex  solidis  trihuat,  a  very  high 
value  when  compared  to  that  of  the  shield  or  even  of 
the  sword  and  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  helmet.  For  a 
long  time  also  they  were  worn  only  on  the  side,  not  pro- 
tected by  the  shield. 

The  glossaries  contain  the  Lat.  word  ocrea  variously 
translated  by  ban-beorg^  scinJiosa,  ban- rift,  and  sdeanc 
yebeorg.  Heyne^  refers  the  ocrea  to  the  leather  protectors 
worn  by  the  Roman  cavalry,  the  word  being  also  once 
glossed  by  le^er  hosa  in  an  A.-S.  glossary,  and  in  that  case 
would  refer  to  some  sort  of  protection  for  the  legs  other 
than  metal,  perhaps  to  the  bands  of  cloth,  linen,  or  leather 
terminating  a  little  below  the  knee,  either  in  close  rolls  or 


1  For  further  development  in  the  Middle  Ages  consult  San 
Marte,  Waffenkunde,  p.  33  ff.,  and  the  excellent  article  on  the  «Body 
Armour  anciently  worn  in  England))  by  Sam.  Eush.  Meyrick  in 
Arch.  XIX,  p.  120. 

2  Tit.  36,  c.  11. 

8  K.  u.  Kleidung,  p.  286. 
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crossing  each  other  sandal -wise,  so  frequently  represented 
in  the  MSS.^  Ocrea  is  further  translated  by  hoot  (WW. 
598*^),  which  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  ocrea  in 
the  earlier  period  referred  in  all  probability  to  some  sort 
of  a  leather  protection  for  the  limbs. 

The  first  representation  of  metal  greaves  is  from  a 
Saxon  ReHquary  after  890^,  which  represents  a  Dane  and 
two  of  his  companions  with  thin  plates  of  metal  attached 
to  the  front  of  the  stockings,  and  reaching  from  instep 
to  knee.  At  the  beginning  of  the  11*^  century  an  advance 
is  made  upon  the  Danish  greaves  fastened  to  stockings, 
and  they  are  here  represented  as  extending  from  knee 
to  instep  and  completely  protecting  the  foot  as  well.^  That 
they  only  gradually  superseded  the  leather  boots  and  banda- 
ged legs  of  the  previous  period,  however,  is  shown  by  the 
representations  of  the  MSS.,  where  as  late  as  the  12*^  cent- 
ury an  English  warrior  appears  with  the  bandaged  legs  of 
the  OE.  period.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  however,  they  became 
an  important  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  knight,  were 
made  of  iron  or  steel  plates  extending  to  the  knee,  where 
they  joined  the  iron  breeches  (cdliga)  formed  of  iron  or 
steel  rings,  which  protected  the  limbs.  Cf.  AValthar  335: 
Ingentes  ocreis  stir  as  compleditur  aureis,  and  Herz.  Ernst 
46G7:  .  .  .  von  hainbergen  und  sarwete  gut  gerete.* 


1  Cf.  Jahns,  Kriegsatlas,  Taf.  XXXVII,  fig.  6,  and  Westwood 
P!,  38  (early  ll^h  century),  where  Goliath  is  provided  with  boots  and 
some  sort  of  leather  stockings ;  also  figs.  210  and  211  Lind.,  Merov. 
Altertiimer. 

2  S.  J.  Strutt,  PI.  24,  and  note  on  p.  53. 

3  S.  Jahns,  Kriegsatlas,  Taf.  38,  fig.  1. 

*  Cf.  further  the  representations  in  Hagen's  Bildersaal,  Taf.  Ill, 
IV  and  X,  and  in  Herrad  v.  Landsberg. 

■>  ..  <» 
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Second  Part. 


Philological  Investigation. 
I.  General  Terms. 

Gearwe. 

Forms,     gearwe  pi.  f.  (wo),  geanve  f.  (won). 
References. 

1.  Clothing. 

dat.  pi.  smicere  on  geanvum  ivudum  and  ivyrtum  cymed 
ivlitig  scridan  Mains  Men.  76;  ac  he  (Enoch)  civic  geivat 
mid  cyning  engla  of  pyssiim  Isenan  life  feran  on  j^am  gear- 
wtim,  fe  his  gast  onfeng,  xr  hine  to  monmmi  modor  hrohte 
Gen.  1210. 

2.  Arms  :  Arma. 

pi.  ace.  0^  pset  hie  on  Gudmyrce  geanve  hseron  Exod. 
59;  gud-preat  gumena  geanve  &«m/^  Exod.  193;  and  ivacxon 
hig  to  mergen  hira  reaf  and  sin]  geanve  Prs.  Exod.  XIX  ^^. 

gearwe  f.  (won)  clothing  :  vestitus  habitus. 

dat.  sg.  ic  on  his  geanvan  geseo  Gen.  657. 

Compound. 

fe&er-gearwe  pi.  f.  pennis  vestitus  :  feather -gear, 
feathering  (of  the  arrow). 

pi.  dat.  sceaft  federgeanvum  fus  flane  fulleode  B.  3119. 

Meaning.  Vestitus,  habitus,  arma :  arms,  armour, 
clothing,  ornaments,  gear. 

Keller,   The  Anglo-Saxon  Weapon  Names.  8 
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Etymology,  s.  Graff  (IV  238,  243),  San  Marte 
(Waffenkunde  p.  4),  and  Murray  (N.  E.  D.  under  gear). 

The  subst.  gear  we  is  formed  from  the  OE.  adj. 
*gearUj  gearo  'paratus,  promptus,  prepared,  ready'.  Cf. 
OSax.,  OHG.  garo  'to  make  ready,  ready,  complete',  NHG. 
gar  'completely,  entirely',  ODu.  garu  'ready',  ON.  ggrr 
'ready,  prepared',  Goth,  ^garwa-  is  not  found,  ME.  gare, 
NE.  yare  is  obsolete  but  at  the  time  of  Shakespeare  was 
in  use  as  adv.  with  the  meaning  'quickly'  cf.  Temp.  (I,  1  ^). 

Cognates  to  OE.  gearive  are  OS.  garuwi  f.,  ON.  gbrvi, 
gjorvi  'gear,  apparel',  OHG.  garaivi  'armour,  ornament, 
clothing',  MHG.  garwe  with  similar  meaning,  whence 
OFr.  garhe,  NE.  garh  beside  NE.  gear  the  direct  derivative 
of  OE.  gearwe. 

Geatwe. 

Forms,     geatu   pi.    geatwa,   -e   f.  (wo).     Cf.    Sievers, 
Angl.-Sach.  Gramm.  43  ^ 
References. 

1.  armamenta  :  equipment. 

pi.  dat.  twegen  englas  gesceldode  and  gesperode  and  mid 
heora  geatwum  gegyrede  Bl.  Homl.  221  ^^;  freolic  in  geatwum 
Reim.  38. 

2.  Ornaments. 

^a  pe  geolo  godivebh  geatwum  (geatum  Leid.  Codex.) 
frsetwad  Ridls.  36  ^^ 

pi.  ace.  ic  wass  pxr  inne  ond  pset  eal  geond-seli,  recedes 
geatwa  B.  3087. 

Compounds,  geatwe  as  second  member  of  the  com- 
pound. 

eored-geattve  pi.  f.  ornatus  militaris. 

pi.  ace.  se  eow  da  magmas  geaf,   eored-geattve  B.  2865. 
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fyrd-geatwe  pi.  f.  apparatus  bellicosus  :  warlike  trapp- 
ings or  arms. 

gen.  yr  hi^  fyrd-geatewa  sum  (quoted  from  BT.)  Hick. 
Thes.  I,  135,  54. 

gryre-geatwe  pi.  f.  vestimenta  uel  armatura  bellica. 

dat.  pi.  in  liyra  gryre-geatwum  B.  324. 

gud-geative  or  getaiva  pi.  f.  armatura  bellica. 

ace.  pi.  pset  ive  him  pa  gu&-geatwa  (or  getaiva)  gyldan 
ivoldon  B.  2636. 

here-geatu  f.  apparatus  militaris. 

sg.  ace.  j5a  here-geatu  By.  48. 

nom.  ace.  pi.  he  . . .  here-geateiva  (Hs.  A.)  [here-geatowe 
Hs.  B.]  wige&  Sal.  52;  ond  pam  cinge  minne  hsere-geatwa 
Chart.  Th.  499^®;  ond  heon  pa  here-geata  [here-geate]  siva 
fnndene  Ges.  Liberm.  11  [71]  p.  356. 

pi.  dat.  pa  bM  gehyrste  mid  here-geattvum  hilde  torhtum 

Boet.  25^  id.  Ep.  Al.  142^8. 

hilde-geatwe  pi.  f.  apparatus  uel  vestitus  bellicus, 
armatura. 

pi.  ace.  and  (he)  gehealdan  het  hilde-geatwe  B.  674. 

pi.  gen.  hsefde  him  on  earme  ana  prittig  hilde-geatwa 
B.  2361. 

xvig-geative  pi.  f.  s.  wig-getawa. 

Meaning.  Armamenta,  vestimenta,  ornamenta:  trapp- 
ings, garments,  arms,  armour,  military  adornment, 

Getawa. 

Form,     getawa  f.  pi.  (wo). 
References,    instruments  :  instrumenta. 
Mannes  getaiva  Lchdm.  II  70'^. 

Compounds,  with  getawa  as  second  member  of 
compound. 

8* 
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gu^-getdwa  pi.  f.  armatura  bellica  :  war  equipment, 
ace.  pi.  f^  B.  2636  s.  gu^-geatwe. 

pi.  dat.  Nu  ge  moton  gangan  in  eotV7'um  gud-ge(a)tawum 
B.  395. 

tvig-getaiva  pi.  f.  war  armour,  equipment, 
pi.  dat.  Hy  on  tvig-getawum  B.  368. 

Meaning,     s.  geatwe. 

Etymology.  Cognates  to  OE.  geatwe,  getawe  are: 
Goth,  tewa  f.  'Ordnung'  (from  which  is  derived  the  verb 
gateivjan),  OHG.  gasaiva,  MHG.  gesaive,  gezouive  f.  n.  'tools, 
military  equipment',  ON.  ggtvar  'military  equipment'. 

That  geakve  and  getaiva  are  originally  one  and  the 
same  word  with  different  accentuation  in  Germ,  is  certain. 
In  Germ,  following  the  rule  for  the  accent  of  Nominal 
Composita  the  first  syllable  bears  the  chief  accent,  never- 
theless compounds  with  the  open  prefixes  ga-  fra-  hi-  have 
very  early  given  up  this  accentuation,  and  through  analogy 
with  the  Verbal  Composita  have  the  accent  on  the  root 
syllable,  which  in  the  Verbal  Composita  always  bears  the 
chief  accent  (cf.  Biilbring  §  68,  §  72).  Traces  of  the  old 
accentuation  are  retained  in  the  words  geatwe  and  frsetwe 
—  yetawa  having  undergone  the  later  accent  shifting  from 
prefix  to  stem  vowel  (cf.  also  the  compound  ^gunf-gatewos). 
Kluge  (KZ.  26'^)  sets  down  the  Goth,  forms  as  ^gdtewos 
and  gatnvos,  which  give  respectively  geatwe  and  yetawa, 
Cf.  also  Kluge  in  Pauls  Grundr.  I,  p.  391  ff. 

The  rare  form  here-geatewa  or  -geatowe  Sal.  52  perhaps 
points  to  an  older  form  before  final  dropping  of  the  vowel 
(cf.  also  geatawum  B.  395),  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
e  or  0  is  simply  a  new  transition  vowel  developed  between 
a  cons,  and  tv  followed  by  a  vowel  after  a  short  accented 
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syllable,  the  vowel  being  originally  u,  but  was  weakened 
later  to  o,  a,  e  (cf.  Biilbring  §  452). 

The  oldest  references  for  getawa  are  found  in  Beowulf 
in  composition  with  w'lg  and  gu&,  the  Germ,  form  of  which 
would  be  *gunj^-gateivos.  The  syncopation  of  the  long  vowel 
in  gatewos  ]>  g^atwe  is  to  say  the  least  striking,  but  parallel 
cases  are  found  in  OE.,  one  of  which  is  sinew  <C  Goth. 
sineva,  which  appears  in  nom.  as  sinu,  seonu  with  elision 
of  long  e.  Cf.,  however,  Uhlenbeck  (Goth.  Wb.  p.  146), 
who  connects  OE.  geafewe,  geatwe,  ON.  ggtvar  with  a  lost 
Goth.  *gatatvs  'ready,  prepared'  from  the  verb  taujan  'to 
make,  to  do',  which  appears  in  OCSlav.  as  the  loan  word 
gotovu. 

Beaf. 

Forms,     sg.  reaf  nom.  pi.  reaf  n.  (a). 

In  general  reaf  has  the  meaning  Vestimentum :  robe, 
garment',  here  and  there  the  meaning  'coat  of  mail'  (he 
ivolde  p%s  heornes  heagas  gefeccan^  reaf  and  hringas  and  gere- 
nod  sivurd  By.  161;  and  Aelfheres  laf. . .  ealles  unscende  %del- 
inges  reaf  to  liahlanne  Wald.  2^^),  and  belongs  rather  to 
a  treatment  of  Anglo-Saxon  garments,  than  to  that  of 
weapons  (s.  Diss,  mentioned  at  beginning  of  Chap,  on 
'Body  Armour').  In  the  compounds,  however,  the  usual 
meaning  is  that  of  'war-garment,  arms',  and  a  second 
meaning  that  of  'booty,  prey,  plunder'  belongs  also  to  the 
department  of  arms. 

References.  1.  vestis,  vel  vestimentum,  cultus,  indu- 
mentum :  garment,  vestment. 

sg.  nom.  indumentum  :  reaf  WW.  86^^;  cultus: 
rvj  WW.  151^;  vestis,  uel  vestimentum,  uel  indumentum: 
c\;  WW.  327 ^^  xdellnges  reaf  Wald.  2^\ 
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sg.  gen.     on  Ms  reafes  fnxd  Ps.  132^. 

sg.  dat.  Jiyrste  heorhte  reade  and  scire  on  reafe 
Ridls.  12^;  mid  sivilcum  reafe  Prs.  Exod.  XXP. 

sg.  instr.  reafe  birofene  Ridls.  14^;  mid  lineum  reafe 
Prs.  Gen.  41*^;  mid  o&rum  reafe  Prs.  Gen.  38^*;  mid  reafe 
Deut.  22  ^ 

sg.  ace.  pxt  halie  reaf  pset  Aaron  wered,  Prs.  Exod.  29^^; 
he  ivdlde  pses  beornes  beagas  gefeccan,  reaf  and  hringas  By. 
161;  (he)  him  self  a  sceaf  reaf  of  lice  Gen.  1565;  agif  him 
his  reafFvs.  Exod.  22^^;  and  syldme  .  . .  reaf  to  tverigenne  Prs. 
Gen.  28^^;  ^u  sprengst  Aaron  and  his  reaf  Prs.  Exod.  29 ^^ 

nom.  ace.  pi.  pa  dyde  heo  of  hire  wydewan  reaf  Prs. 
Gen.  38*;  and  (hie)  absedon  wt  pam  Egiptiscum  .  .  .  eallhira 
bestan  reaf  Prs.  Eod.  12^^;  and  ivacxon  hig  to  mergen  Mr  a 
reaf  Prs.  Exod.  19^^;  ac  pa  Israeliscan  wif  biddad  set  pam 
Egiptescum  wifon  set  hira  nehgeburon  .  .  .  sylfrene  fatu  and  gyl- 
dene  and  reaf  Frs.  Exod.  3^^;pu  sprengst . .  .  and  his  stina  and 
Mra  rea/"  Prs.  Exod.  29^^;  ealde  madmas,  reaf  and  randas 
Exod.  585;  vestes  :  reaf  WW.  96  ^o. 

pi.  gen.  forms,  vastes  :  reafa  (?)  WW.  81^;  reaf  era 
wanting  Wulfst.  186^^. 

pi.  dat.    in  blacum  reafum  Exod.  212. 

2.  Spolium,  rapina,  exuuviae :  booty,  plunder. 

sg.  instr.     butan  hy  py  reafe  rxdan  motan  Gud.  103. 

nom.  ace.  pi.  exuuviae,  spolie  :  reaf  i.  vestes  mortu- 
orum,  uel  pelles  ferarum,  uel  reaf-lac  WW.  233*^^;  exuuias: 
reaf  WW.  396^^;    excubias  (for  exubias)  :  fv;  WW.  525  ^ 

ace.  oft  weordlic  reaf  on  huse  men  her  gedselad  Ps.  67  ^"; 
se  pe  beorna  reaf  manige  meted,  pssr  hit  mannum  losad 
Ps.   1181^2 

Compounds. 

gud -reaf  n.  vestitus  bellicus,  arma. 
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ace.  ac  he  hord  ongean  hefed  hygesnottor,  haligne  scyld, 
gsestlic  gud-reaf  Jul.  387. 

headii-reaf  n.  vestis  bellica  :  battle  garment. 

pi.  ace.     Sume  p%r  hidon  heado-reaf  heoldon  B.  401. 

here-reaf  praeda,  spolia  :  boody,  plunder. 

sg.  gen.     heddon  here-reafes  Exod.  583. 

sg.  ace.  rum  w%s  to  nimanne  lond-huendum  on  dam 
ladestan,  hyra  edldfeondum  heolfrig  here-reaf  Jud.  317. 

nom.  aec.  pi.  spolia,  uel  manubie,  uel  prede  :  here 
reafWW.  143^  spolia  ^VHy.  b^^]  ~Bd.  Gl.  76;  dividere 
spolia  :  to  dselan  here-reaf  VPs.  67^^;  spolia  multa  :  here 
reaf  mieel  VPs.  118^^^;  manubias : /iere-rea/  OE.  Gl.  l^^^s^ 

wsel-reaf  spolia  :  booty  taken  from  the  slain. 

sg.  nom.  manubrium  :  wsel-reaf  Corp.  1279;  manubium- 
manuvium  :  unaelreab-uuelreah  Ep.  ^^^,  Er.  ^^'^l 

sg.  ace.  Higelae  ....  w%l-reaf  tverede  B.  1205;  and 
ponne  pset  ivxlreaf  ivyrtum  hiteldel!  fmgre  gefrsetived  Ph.  273; 
ic  Iset  me  on  laste  lie  eordan  dsel  wselreaf  ivunigean  tveormum 
to  hrocfre  Ap.  93. 

reaf -lac  n.  rapina  :  pillage,  plunder. 

sg.  nom.     preda  :  rert/'?ac  WW.  143*. 

sg.  dat.^  s.  under  reaf  WW.  233'^^;  to  reaf -lace 
Ps.  61 1^ 

sg,  ace.     in  rapinam  :  on  reaflac  WW.  421  ^^. 

Etymology.  Beaf  is  derived  from  the  sg.  pret.  stem 
of  the  str.  verb,  reofan,  ON.  rjtifa  'to  break,  to  tear  to 
pieces'.  Cognate  to  OE.  reaf  are  OHG.  roiih,  ON.  val-rauf 
'spoils  taken  from  the  slain',  ODu.  roof,  OSax.  nod-rof 
'rapine',  OFrs.  raf  'robbery,  booty'  from  a  Germ.  *raiiba. 
Cf.  Goth,  hirauhon  herauben  (subst.  not  recorded),  and  the 
verbs  ON.  raufa,  OE.  reafian,  OSax.  robon,  OHG.  roubon 
which  are  denominative  formations  from  the  subst.  Radi- 
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cally  related  are:  Lit.  nipeti  'kummern,  to  trouble',  rupas 
'rough'.  Poln.  rupid  'to  bite',  Lat.  rumpo  'to  tear,  to  break 
to  pieces',  01.  rupyati  to  the  rt.  *rup  —  Schwundstufe 
to  Idg.  ^reup  —  (Hochstufe)  'to  break,  to  tear  to  pieces' 
(Fick.  I  526).  The  verb  OE.  reaficm  further  appears  in 
ME.  as  reven  pp.  reft,  NE.  reave  pp.  reft  usually  with  the 
prefix  he-.  For  the  relation  of  It.  roha,  Fr.  robe  'dress, 
garment'  to  OE.  reaf,  OHG.  rouh  s.  Kluge,  Etym.  Wb. 
p.  311. 

Searu. 

Forms,  seam,  seoru  n.  (wa).  (S.  Sievers  103,  Anm.  1, 
for  eo  1503.) 

References.  1.  lorica;  armatura,  arma  :  wargear, 
armour,  equipment,  arms. 

sg.  nom.  searo  htvit  solap  Reim.  67;  garas  stodon  sse- 
manna  searo,  samol  xtgeedere  B.  329. 

sg.  ace.     heran  heorJit  searo  Exod.  219. 

pi.  dat.  coramentis  :  searuum  uel  ordoncum  Er.  278; 
id.  :  seonvum  Corp.  545;  yripeon  :  liere-searum  Ep.  Er.  1100; 
yryseon  :  f^  Corp.  2175;  Gudhyrne  scan  heard  hondlocen, 
hring-iren  scir,  song  in  searwum  B.  323;  gehide  ge  on  heorge 
hyrnum  werede,  secgas  on  searwum  B.  2530;  secg  on  sear- 
tvum  B.  249,  2700;  Jie  on  searwum  bad  B.  2568;  (arms) 
geseali  da  on  searwum  sige-eadig  bil  B.  1557 ;  ond  }a  sid- 
frome  searwum  gearwe  wigend  wieron  B.  1813. 

2.  machina :  machine,  engine  of  war. 

sg.  nom.  ballista,  catapulta,  uel  machina  belli,  :  searu 
WW.  192^;  hsiWisiSi :  stff filler e,  odde  searu,  i.  machina  belli 
WW.  357  21. 

sg.  ace.    machinam  :  seartve  Bd.  Gl.  73. 
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3.  machinatio,  dolus,  insidiae :  ambuscade,  deception, 
waylaying,  battle. 

For  references  s.  Grein,  Sprachschatz  11,  p.  434  and 
Bosworth  Toller. 

4.  ars,  artificium,  accuratio,  diligentia:  cunning  in  a 
good  sense,  skill,  art. 

for  references  s.  Grein  and  B.  T.  as  above. 

Compounds.  1.  For  numerous  compounds  with  searo 
as  first  member  of  the  compound  cf.  Grein,  Sprachschatz 
II,  435—436,  and  B.  T.  Die,  those  given  here  being 
confined  to  those  compounds  directly  connected  with  war- 
equipment. 

searo-hxhhend  armaturam  habens,  armatus. 

nom.  pi.     searu-hsehbende  An.  1528. 

gen.  pi.  in  hendum  a  leng  searo-lixbhendra  sar  ^rowian, 
An.  1468;  siex  hunfdredja  searo  -  hmbbendra  Phar.  6; 
hivset  syndon  ge  searo-hsehhendra  B.  237. 

searo -net  n.  lorica  aff'abre  facta,  s.  net. 

searo-pil  n.  s.  pil. 

2.  Searo  as  second  member  of  the  compound. 

headu-searo  n.  apparatus  bellicus. 

ace.  pi.  ^urh  ^a  (hrimu)  hie  Jieora  heado- searo  iv%gon 
Exod.  572.. 

fyrd-searu  n.  the  same  as  headu-searo. 

ace.  sg.    gud-gewxdii,  fyrd-searo  fuslic  B.  2618. 

ace.  pi.    fyrd-searu  fuslicii  B.  232. 

gu^-searo  armatura  bellica. 

ace.    gud-searo  geatolic  B.  215. 

nom.  pi.  byrnan  hringdon,  gudsearo  gumena  B.  328; 
gudsearo  gidlon  An.  127. 

Etymology.  A  general  Germ.  term.  Cognates  to 
OE.    searu    are:    OSax.  OHG.  saro,    Goth,    sarwa    n.    pi. 
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'Riistung'.  Cf.  MHG.  sarwat,  sarewat,  and  ON.  sp^'ve  'a 
necklace  from  a  string  of  pearls  or  stones  (also  armour)'. 
The  Germ,  form  is  ^sarwo-,  probably  to  be  connected  with 
Idg.  *5ero-  'to  string,  to  put  in  a  row'  (s.  Fick,  Vgl.  Wb. 
I,  562).  Related  are  Lat.  serere,  Gr.  sl^etv  'to  fasten  together, 
to  make  fast',  to  which  Olr.  sreth  'a  row',  and  the  unrecorded 
Skt.  *sarat  'thread'.  OPr.  sarivis,  Lit.  Pol.  ssarival  'armour' 
are  Goth,  loan  words. 

Wgepen. 

Forms,     wxpen,  ivepen  n.  (a). 

nom.  pi.  wsepen^  iv^peno,  wsepno  (s.  Sievers  Gramm. 
2442). 

The  word  occurs  so  frequently  that  only  a  certain 
member  of  references  have  been  selected  for  each  case. 

References,  sg.  nom.  and  ace.  wsepen  hafenade  heard 
he  hiltum  Bigclaces  degn  B.  1573;  nolde  ic  sweord  heran^ 
ivsepen  to  wyrme  B.  2519;  peah  pset  ivwpen  duge  B.  1660; 
he  to  ssecce  hser  ivsepen  wundum  heard  B.  2687;  WBepen  up 
ahof  By.  131 ;  pa  hivile  pe  he  wxpen  msege  hahban  and 
healdan  By.  235 ;  ac  me  sceal  ivsepen  niman  By.  252 ;  no  ic 
eotv  sweord  ongean  mid  geholgne  hond  ocfheran  pence,  wondde 
wsepen  Gud.  275;  pis  hid  heorna  gehivam  tvid  xgl%ce  tm 
ofersivided  ivsepen  set  wigge  El.  1188;  ne  tvolde  he  oder 
wsepen  nemne  ane  gyrde  him  on  honda  hahhan  Bd.  3,  18  ^^^i 
gegrip  ivepen  VPs.  34  2;  oo  ib.  45^^;  f^  ib.  57"''. 

sg.  gen.  sum  ivsepnes  ecge  Gen.  1830;  pses  wsepnes 
B.  1467 ;  nemihte  he  gehealdan  heardne  niece ^  wsepnes  wealdan 
By.  168;  purh  wxpnes  spor!  Jul.  623;  ivsepnes  ecgge  Sal. 
165;    mucro    :  swerdes  ord,  uel  opres  wsepnes  WW.  549^^. 

sg.  dat.  on  his  ivsepne  Sal.  161;  mid  nsenige  waspne 
Ep.  Al.  157^^2 
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instr.  mid  dy  man  ftiUan  wwpne  acwealde  Bd.  2,9,  122^^; 
^y  wsepne  B.  1664;  Wulf  Wonreding  ivsepne  gerxhte  B.  2965; 
mid  his  ivxpne  By.  228. 

nom.  ace.  pi.  hutan  hie  Mm  ealle  hiera  ivsepeno  ageafen 
Or.  4,  13,  210^^;  p^t  M  Mm  wxpno  ivorMon  Bd.  1, 12,  46^; 
hu  hi  Mm  ivxpen  wyrcean  Bd.  1,  12,  46^;  pmt  he  moste 
tvsepen  wegan  Bd.  2,  13,  138  ^;  arm  a  :  ivepn  Cant.  Ps.  34  2; 
ivxpn  Bl.  Horn.  167^;  ivmpien  Ridls.  4^^;  ivmpen  wselgifru 
Wand.  100 ;  for  po7i  eal  lieora  ivapenu  psera  minra  pegna  .  . . 
ic  hie  mid  yldemim  pelum  heivyrcean  Ep.  Al.  145^^^. 

pi.  gen.  armorum  :  tvsepna  V.  Hy.  6^^;  seo  ivsepna  laf 
Gen.  2005;  pa  se  lidlga  Jieht  Ms  heor&  iverod  tviepna  onfon 
Gen.  2040;  gesealde  tvmpna  geiveald  Exod.  20;  hsegsteald 
modige  ivsepna  tvielslihtes  Exod.  328 ;  wxter  tvepna  ful  Exod. 
450;  wsepna  lafe  Dan.  74;  iv%pna  ivyrpum  Cri.  565;  for  his 
tvon-hydiim  ivsepna  ne-recced  B.  434;  ivicga  ond  wsepna 
B.  1045;  tvepna  smi&  B.  1452 ;  pBet  (ivses)  ivsepna  cyst  B.1559; 
tvsepna  ecgum  An.  71;  tvepna  ivundum  Gud.  255;  ivsepna 
ecggiim  Sal,  259;  (>^  Ep.  Al.  147^^^;  sivelce  eac  Jieora  wsepena 
noM  lytel  hyrden  ivses  Ep.  Al.  145  ^'^^. 

pi.  dat.  mid  iviepnum  Homl.  Ass.  XV,  p.  171  ^^;  <^  Bd 
1,  7,  36ii;  fv;  Bd.  2,9,  12223;  to  ond  mid  wsepnum  Homl 
Ass.  IX,  175,  374;  mid  iv%pmim  Or.  3,  3,  1023i;  <^  Bl 
Hom.  203^^-29^  2122,  225^3;  idd  sceapan  iv%pnum  Cri.  775 
c^An.  1291;  rv;  Ep.  Al.  148  ^^^   143^3,   147  ^n,  2u    144139 

pi.  instr.  ivsellfyll  lueres  ivsepnum  gespeded  Gen.  1527 
ond  pe  wse2miim  leet  rancstrsete  ford  rtime  wyrcan  Gen.  2111 
ponne  dead  nimed  wiga  ivselgifre  weepnum  gepryped  Ph.  486 
nis  pset  seld-guma  wiepnum  geweordad  B.  250;  ivxs  se  iren- 
preat  wsepmmi  gewurpadB.  331;  wigum  ond  wsepnum  B.  2395 
wigan  mid  w%pnumBy.  126;  7md  gaesta  ivxpnmn  Gud.  60 
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(^  Ap.  69;  iveepnum  to  tvigge  El.  48;  scearpum  wsepnum 
Ridls.  4^2.  r^Kidls.  2V\ 

Compounds.  1.  wxpen  as  second  member  of  the 
compound. 

headu-ivmpen  n.  arma  bellica:a  battle  weapon. 

pi.  ace.  sivift  ic  eom  on  fe^e,  heado  wsepen  &ere Ridls.  16^. 

pi.  instr.    hrunum  heado-weepnum  Ridls.  18^. 

camp- wsepen  n.  arma  bellica  :  a  battle  weapon. 

pi.  instr.  oft  ic  gsestterend  civelle  compwsepnum 
Ridls.  2P. 

li^re-ivmpen  n.  arma :  weapon. 

pi.  instr.    hedld  me  here-wsepnum  Ps.  34^. 

heoru-wsepen  n.  weapon,  sword. 

pi.  instr.  fuhton pearle  heardum  Jieoru-tvsepnum  Jud.  263. 

liilde-ivmpen  n.  weapon. 

pi.  instr.  ne-hyrde  ic  cymlicor  ceol  gegynvan  hilde- 
ivsepnum  ond  lieado-wxdum  B.  39. 

sige-ivsepen  n.  ensis  victoriosus  :  victorious  weapon 
or  sword. 

pi.  instr.    ac  lie  sige-iv^pnum  forsiuoren  Jmfde  B.  804. 

2.  ivsepen  as  first  member  of  the  compound. 

wsepen-herend  m.  armatus  :  an  armed  man. 

sg.  nom.  se  stronga  woepenberend  gehealda&  Lind.  Lk. 
IV^  (other  readings  Corp.  se  stranga  geivsepened^  H.  se  strange 
ge-wsepned,  Rush.^  &e  stronga  ivependherend). 

IV  se  pen-tor  a  m.  a  warrior  :  gladium  portantes. 

sg.  nom.  ixrxmgQv  \  ivsepntora  Aelfc.  Gr.  317^^;  27^'; 
<^\h.  WW.  332^^;  2^vvL\\gQV :  ivsepeyibora  WW.  142^;  belli- 
cosus,  pugnandi  cw^idMS  \  ivighsere,  w^penhora  WW.  193^''^. 

pi.  nom.  pugiles,  i,  gladiatores  :  ivsepenhoren,  cempan 
OE.  Gl.  I,  751. 

wsepengecynd  n.  veretrum  :  tvsepengecynd  WW.  160^ 
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ivsepen-getsec  or  -tac  n.  a  vote  of  consent  expressed 
by  touching  weapons.  Used  in  northern  England  while  in  the 
south  liundred  was  used.  Of  Scan,  origin,  cf.  Icel.  vapna-tak. 

sg.  dat.  8elc  mon  mid  lieora  geivytnyssa  higcge  and 
sylle  selc  ^eora  ceapa,  pe  he  hicgcge  odde  sylle  aper  odde  hurge 
odde  ivxpengetace  L.  Edg.  IV,  Ges.  Lieberm.  p.  210  [6]; 
and  J^xr  man  sylle  on  iviepentake  .  .  .  L.  Eth.  Ill,  Ges. 
Lieberm.  p.  228  [1,  2]. 

ivrnpen-geprsec  (?)  n.  battle. 

ofsend  ivoepen  gicfrsecc:  effunde  frameam  Rtl.  168^. 
Quoted  from  B.  T. 

ivxpen-gewrixl  n.  hostile  encounter  :  pugna. 

sg.  nom.  pdet  ivsepen  geivrixl  iveorde  gemsene  pegene 
and  prxle  Wulfst.  162^. 

sg.  gen.     gumena  gemotes,  ivmpengeivrixles  Aedelst.  51. 

ivsepen-li^te  m.  violence,  war. 

sg.  ace.  8edele  sceoldon  durh  ivsepenhete  iveorc  proivian 
Ap.  80. 

wsepen-hus  n.  armoury. 

sg.  nom.  armamentarium  :  tvsepenhus  WW.  348  ^^; 
id.:  wmpnalms  WW.  141  *^ 

tvsepen-leas  adj.  without  weapons. 

e  virgine  :  fram  tvxpenleasre  WW.  230  ^ 

ivxpen-lic  adj.  male. 

calamus :  pset  wxpenlice  Urn  WW.  368  ^*^.  preputia  : 
pa  ivxpenlican  limo  WW.  470^-^,  471^^. 

ivxpen-mann  m.  a  male,  a  man. 

sg.  nom.  Nw.iver,  odde  ivxpman  WW.  310^^;  hie 
mas- :  pes  ivmpman  Aelfc.  Gr.  50  ^^. 

omne  masculinum:  eglmelc  lie,  woepen-mon  Lind.  Lk. 
IP^  (other  readings  xU  ivsepned  Corp.,  xlc  ivsepnyd  H., 
eghivelc  wepenmon  Rush.^). 
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pi.  gen.    neh  six  hundred  wsepmanna  Prs.Exod.  XVIP^; 
on  wsepmonna  ivysan  Homl.  Skt.  I,  2^^. 

ivxpen-strsel  m.  s.  str^l.  * 

wsepen-pracu  f.  armoruin  impetus,  pugna :  battle. 

sg.  ace.     Helit  pa  on  uJitan  .  .  .  ivigend  ivreccan  and 
iVBepenprxce  El.  106. 

sg.  instr.     mid  ivxpen])rxce  Gen.  2290. 

wsepen-ivifestre  f.  bermafroditus. 

sg.  nom.     bermafroditus  :w£epen-wifestre,  uel  scritta 
uel  b^ddel  WW.  161  '\ 

wsepen-iviga  m.  bellator  armatus  :  warrior. 

sg,  nom.    ic  ivses  wsepemviga  Ridls.  15 '. 

derived  are: 

tvsepned  (armatus)  masculus,  vir.  S.  Grein,  Spracb- 
scbatz  I.  648  and  B.  T.  Die. 

tvsepned-hearn  n.  a  male  cbild. 

sg.  dat.     fore  tvepned-hearne  Bd.  1,  27,  768. 

tvsepyied-cynn  n.  male  race. 

sg.  nom.  masculinum:  tvsepned  cyn  WW.  444'^. 

sg,  gen.  on  gehwilcne  wxpned  cynnes  Gen.  2312,  2319; 
pe  his  hina  ivses  tv^pned  cynnes  Gen.  2372;  fordoii  anra  ge- 
hivilc  ut  aldedde  wsepnedcynnes  luigan  xghwilcne  Exod.  188; 
ic  pa  iviht  geseah  wsepnedcynnes  geogucfmynve  grsedig 
Ridls.  391. 

wsepned-had  m.  male  sex. 

sg.  gen.  swa  hiv%t  siva  si  tveepned  hades  Prs.  Num.  I^; 
ond  me  pxt  on  Imie  geli^  pet  gesihhra  mrfeweard  forpcymed 
wepned-hades  Cbart.  Tb.  483^1 

wsepned-hand  f.  tbe  male  side  of  descent. 

gen.  pi.  swa  wif  handa  swa  wepned  handa  swader  ic 
wylle  Chart.  Tb.  491^2. 

ivsepned-healf  f.  tbe  male  side  or  line. 
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sg.  ace.    on  pa  wiepned-healfe  Chart.  Th.  491^^. 

ivssx)ned-mann  m.  man. 

sg.  nom.  mares  :  icsepnedman  WW.  449^^;  ond  %lc 
tvxpnedmon  Or.  4,  10,  196  21;  £elc  tv^pned-man  xtyvd  beforan 
drihtne  Prs.  Exod.  XXIII ^l 

sg.  dat.  _pu  scealt  ivxpned-men  ivesan  on  gewealde 
Gen.  919;  iviggryre  ivifes  he  ivmpned-men  B.  1284. 

nom.  ace.  pi.    ivxpned-men  Ep.  Al.  158^^^. 

pi.  gen.  swa  hit  man  on  para  ivsepned-monna  gebxrum 
on  gitan  melite  Or.  4,  10,  1949. 

pi.  dat.  vmid  tvif-mannum  and  iv^pned-mannum  Bl. 
Homl.  79 1^ 

ivsepnung  f.  (0)  armour,  used  collectively  for  weapons. 
QiXumiux2i'.iv%pnimge  OE.Gl.  1^^^;  mid  ormsetere  rv;  Horn. 
Ass.  74*^;  mid  his  ge-  <^^  Homl.  Skt.  I,  3^^^;  mid  ormettre 
00  Homl.  Skt.  I,  18  21. 

Meaning,  arma  :  weapons,  everything  belonging 
to  the  war-equipment  of  a  warrior. 

Etymology.  To  OE.  ivsepen,  ME.  wepen,  NE.  iveapon, 
correspond:  Goth,  ivepn,  OFrs.  ivepen,  OSax.  wapan,  Du. 
ivapen^  ON.  vapn,  Dan.  vaahen,  Swed.  vapen  all  from  a 
Germ,  form  *ivepna-  (ivebna-)  from  Idg.*  tvehno-  beside 
OHG.  tvafan,  ivaffan,  NHG.  ivafen,  NHG.  ivaffe  from  Germ.* 
wefna  —  from  Idg.  wepno  — .  The  Germ,  stem  according 
to  Kaufmann  (PBB.  XII,  527)  is  ivef:  iveb,  the  Cons,  of  the 
stem  showing  West- Germ.  Cons,  lengthening  before  n. 
The  West- Germ.  gemm.  of  5  is  found  in  the  upper 
German  dialects,  the  p  of  OE.  wsepen,  ON.  vapn,  M.Frank. 
ivapen  etc.  being  traced  back  to  a  common  Germ,  assimi- 
lation of  5  w  >>  pp,  n  being  retained,  however,  in  the  cases 
with  the  accent  on  the  stem  vowel,  and  pp  after  the  long  so- 
nant being  simplified  to  p.    Similar  is  the  case  of  f  f  <C  f  n, 
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which  is  simplified  after  the  long  sonant  in  the  same 
manner  as  p.  Cf.  Swiss,  tvaffv,  Swab,  ivgfo  (Kluge,  Beitr. 
IX,  p.  159).  Kaufmann  and  Kluge  admit  the  possibility 
of  relationship  with  Gr.  ottXov,  supposing  the  double  Idg. 
root  (Kluge,  Etym.  Wb.  411)  ivopiiveb.  Wether  this  is  to 
be  connected  with  Skt.  root  vap  'to  sow,  to  strew'  is  un- 
certain. 


II.  Weapons  of  Attack. 

I.  The  Spear. 

JEsc. 

Forms.     ms6  m.  (i). 

References.     1.  Spear  with  shaft  made  of  ash  wood, 

sg.  nom.    sesc  acivehte  By.  310. 

sg.  ace.    Byrhtnod .  .  .  ivand  wacne  £esc  By.  43. 

gen.  pi.  pe  de  sesca  tir  set  gude  forgeaf  Gen.  2108; 
eorlas  fornoman  asca  pry^e  Wand.  99. 

dat.  pi.  heornas  comon,  ivigendra  preat  .  .  .  xscum 
dealle  An.  1097 ;  swa  ic  .  .  .  iveold  imder  wolcnum  ond  hig 
wigge  heleac  manigum  msegpa  geond  Pyne  middan-geard 
eescum  ond  ecgum  B.  1772;  and  eorlas  sescum  dealle  (ofer 
wsetres  hyJit  wsegn  to  lande)  Ridls.  23  ^^ 

2.  Ash  tree  (the  original  meaning), 
fraxinus  :  xsc  WW.  23  ^^. 

3.  a  ship. 

dromo:^5C  WW.  287^1;  id.:  ^  uel  hard  WW,  181  ^^ 

4.  The  Runic  letter  03.  /  (xsc)  hip  oferheah  .  .  .  Run.  81. 
Compounds.     1.  with  wsd   as   first  member  of  the 

compound. 
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xsd-herend  m.  spear  bearer,  warrior. 

pi.  nom.  nalas  late  ivseron  eorre  xsc  herend  to  pane  or 
lege  An.  47;  eorre  xsc-herend  An.  1076;  iveras  civanedon, 
ealde  sescberend  An.  1537. 

pi.  gen.  he  J^ser  ivigena  fand  xscherendra  XVIII. 
Gen.  2041. 

eesd-h^re  m.  the  spear  array,  army. 

sg.  nom.    se  sese-here  By.  69. 

sesd-Jholt  n.  spear. 

sg.  ace.    sescholt  asceoc  By.  230. 

pi.  nom.    garas  stodon,  .  .  .  sesc-holt  ufan  grseg  B.  330. 

ses6-plega  m.  spear  play,  battle. 

sg.  dat.    xt  dam  sesc-plegan  Jud.  217. 

sesd-rof  adj.  spear-renowned,  warlike. 

sg.  nom.    goldivine  gumena  .  .  .  sesc-rof^  unslaiv  El.  202. 

pi.  nom.    eorlas  sesc-rofe  El.  275;  o^  Jud.  337. 

eesd-stfde  m.  battle-place. 

sg.  nom.  hivylc  sescstede  inne  in  rsecede  mid  werum 
ivtmige  Mod.  17. 

wsd-ttr  m.  glory  in  war. 

sg.  nom.  Sigor  eft  ahivearf  of  nordmonna  nidgeteone 
eesctir  tvera  Gen.  2069. 

xs6-pracii  f.  spear  violence,  battle. 

sg.  dat.    set  xse-prsece  Gen.  2153. 

sesc-iviga  m.  warrior. 

pi.  nom.    ivseron  sesc-tvigan  El.  259. 

2.  with  xsc  as  second  element  of  compound. 

darod-xs6  (?)  m.  s.  darod. 

Etymology.  A  term  for  spear  common  to  the  Germ, 
dialects.  Refer  to  P.  B.  B.  XXVI,  p.  295,  Kluge,  Etym. 
Wb.  p.  99,  Murray  New  English  Die. 

Keller,  The  Anglo-Saxon  Weapon  Names.  9 
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iEt-gar. 

Forms.     1.  setgar,  ategar  m  (a). 

2.  xtgserii,  setgero,  st.  m.  [?]  (u)  Sievers  §  273,  Anm.  4. 

3.  set-gsere,  %tgare  (%t-g%re,  -gave  Sweet.  Stud.  Die.)  n. 
References.     1.  setga)\  ategar. 

sg.  nom.  falarica  i.  theca  gladii,  teli  genus,  uel  aste 
grandis  (MS.  R.  hasta),  uel  lancea  magna:  aetgar  WW. 
235^^;  falarica  : /?/rc?ireroc?,  feohtgegyrdan,  setgar,  uel  genus 
teli  WW.  399^1. 

nom.  ace.  pi.  ansatas  :  ategaras  OE.  Gl.  II,  502;  ansatas 
(hastas) :  spreotas,  <^  WW.  343  ^^. 

gen.  pi.  falarica  :  ategara  OE.  Gl.  I,  5023;  phalarica  (gl.  i. 
hasta):  rv;  Hpt.  Gl.  425 ^^ 

dat.  pi.  falarica,  i.  genus  teli :  afegarum  OE.  Gl.  I,  786; 
anscuta  (for  ansata) :  titegarum  (?)  misreading  for  ategariim  (?) 
cf.  Leo's  Glossar,  p.  400'-^  and  555 ^9. 

2.  xtgaeru^  xtgero. 

sg.  nom.  framea  :  xtgseru  WW.  23*^;  framea  :  o^,  xt- 
garu  Ep.  Er.  ^*^;  <^  Corp.  922;  falarica  :  a^^^ero  Corp.  839; 
falarica:  segiero  [for  setgero]  WW.  21^^. 

3.  setgsere,  xtgare. 

sg.  nom.  falarica  :  setgare  OE.  Gl.  8^^^;  framea  :  siveord, 
oc^de  ooWW.  404^^;  (sg.  nom.  ?)  ansatae  :  ^^^^re  WW.  6^ 
Corp.  167. 

Meaning,  falarica,  ansata,  framea  :  spear,  lance. 
Here  framea  is  used  with  the  meaning  'spear'  except  above 
framea,  sweord,  odde  xtgare  :  where  it  is  equivalent  to 
either  sword  or  spear.  Falarica  has  also  the  meaning  of 
'spear'  cf.  falarica  :  spere  WW.  142^^,  <nj  ivigspere  WW. 
143^^  etc.  Ansata  also  has  the  meaning  of 'spear,  lance', 
cf.  ansatas  :  5pen^  WW.  516^. 
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San  Marte,  WafiPenkunde  p.  151,  attempts  to  prove 
that  OHG.  azger  has  the  ineaniDg  of  'sword',  referring  it 
to  the  sharp  short  Asiatic  sword.  He  cites  the  passage 
from  Wigalois  10671:  ^'Starchin  sper  von  angeran  man 
fuorte  mit  den  fursten  dan  ivol  zivein  zecli  fuoder  ode  mer. 
Gahilot  und  ateger  truogen  die  sariande''\  ''The  last  named 
weapons"  says  San  Marte  "stand  here  in  contrast  to  the 
strong  spears  of  the  princes,  neither  gahilot  nor  atiger  be- 
ing knightly  weapons:  it  is  striking,  however,  that  the 
squires  should  be  provided  with  two  light  spears."  By 
referring  to  gm\  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are 
two  classes,  the  heavy  and  the  hght  (cf.  WW.  235^^  — 
falarica  i.  theca  giadii,  teli  genus,  uel  aste  grandis,  uel 
lancea  magna),  so  that  here  the  ateger  may  be  presumed 
to  be  the  heavy  lance,  the  gahilot  the  lighter  one. 

Etymology.  The  Compound  setgar  appears  in  all 
the  Germ,  dialects,  Goth,  excepted,  cognate  forms  being: 
OHG.  aziger,  azger;  OFris.  etger;  ON.  atgeirr;  MHG.  atiger; 
and  in  OFr.  as  loan  word  from  the  Norse  agier  or  algeir 
(cf.  Rol.,  Bartsch,  Chres.,  p.  37  1.  34  for  the  unusual 
form  atgiers). 

Grimm  (Gramm.  H,  717)  regards  the  word  as  com- 
pounded of  the  prep,  and  prefix  Idg.  ad-,  Lat.  ad-  'to', 
Norse,  Goth.,  OSax.  at-,  OHG.  az-  'to,  by'.  NE.  at-,  OE.  set-, 
-j-  gar.  xt  is  here  used  in  setgar  only  as  an  intensive.  Cf. 
also  Lt.  compound  ad-duco  etc. 

Daro6. 

Forms,  darocf,  -e^,  -a^,  deare^,  deorep  m.  (a).  (For 
"jiingere  Vokalwechsel"  s.  Sievers  A.-S.  Gramm.  §  129,  for 
explanation  of  forms  such  as  dare&um,  dare^a.  For  deared 
with  u  uml.  cf.  Sievers  A.-S.  Gramm.  §  103,  Anm.  2). 

9* 
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References,     sg.  nom.    darod  sceal   on  handa   Gn. 
(C.)  21. 

sg.  ace.    forlet  pa  drenga  sum  darocf  of  handa  By.  149; 
(he)  daro^  acivehte  By.  255. 

pi.  nom.  daropas  tvseron  iveo  psere  tvihte  and  se  ivudu 
seanvum  fseste  gehmden  Ridls.  57*. 

pL  gen.  part  of  a  loom  —  purh  daro^a  gedrep  An.  1444, 
remains  of  an  army  —  dreorig  daroda  Jaf  Aedelst.  54. 

pi.  dat.    darediim  lacan  B.  2848. 

Compounds.  1.  With  da^-od  as  first  member  of 
compound. 

darod-8es6  (?)  m.  spear  ash,  spear. 

pi.  nom.    fltigon  darod  sesc,  hildeneedran  El.  140. 

darod-hsehhende  m.  warrior,  javelin  bearing. 

sg.  nom.  pa  reordode  rices  hyrde  tvid  psere  fasmnan 
f seder  frecne  mode  dara&hsehhende  Jul.  68. 

darod-lacende  javelin-brandishing,  warrior. 

pi.  nom.  and  of  hurgsalum  heornpreat  monig  faracf  fold 
tvegum  folca  prypum^  eoredcyshim  ofestum  gefysde  darecfla- 
cende  Pan.  53;  fe&an  •  try medon  cored ccshmi,  p%t  on  xlfylce 
deared  lacende  El.  37. 

pi.  gen.  hwxt  pser  eallra  ivses  .  .  .  dared  lacendra  [read- 
ing of  Zupitza  lacende]  deadra  gefeallan  El.  651. 

darod-s6eaft  m.  spear-shaft,  spear. 

pi.  dat.    under  deoredsceaftiim  Gen.  1984. 

Meaning.  A  light  throwing  spear  or  javelin  — 
from  the  references  apparently  synonymous  to  the  lighter 
sort  of  gar. 

Etymology.  Cognates  to  OE.  darod  are  found  in 
all  the  Germanic  branches  except  the  Goth.  —  OHG.  tart 
'lance',  MHG.  dard,  MLat.  dardus  (Germanic  loan  word); 
ON.  darradr  m.  'spear  bearer'  [d0rr  m.  'spear'];  Swed.  dart 
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'a  dagger'.  From  MLat.  clardus  come  OFr.,  Prov.  dart; 
It.,  Span,  dardo,  and  from  the  OFr.  form  is  taken  ME. 
dart,  appearing  in  Chancer,  while  the  OE.  form  has  been 
lost  (cf.  the  verb  'to  darf).  The  word  appears  also  in 
Slav.  Hung,  as  darda  'a  throwing  spear,  an  arrow'  a 
Germanic  loan  word,  probably  from  the  OSax.  (s.  Pauls. 
Grdr.  p.  361).  It  appears  in  Russ.  as  drot<^'^durotu;  iu 
Rouman.  as  dardd  from  MLat.  dardus.  It  is  related  to 
the  OE.  verb  dorian  'to  injure,  destroy'. 

The  attempt  of  Sarrazin  PBB.  XI,  p.  173  to  classify 
daro^  as  a  Norse  loan  word  is  refuted  by  Sievers  at 
p.  356  of  the  same  Vol. 

Franca. 

Form,     franca  m.  (an). 

References.  Sg.  nom.  pa  stod  his  franca  Homl. 
Ski  I  3^66. 

sg.  dat.    mid  his  francan  By.  77. 

sg.  ace.  he  let  his  francan  ivadan  purh  dses  hysses  hals 
By.  140. 

nom.  ace.  pi.  francan  iv%ron  hlude  Gen.  1982;  ond 
tivegen  francan  Chart.  Th.  516^^  (a  later  copy  of  this  will 
p.  518  reads  frangen). 

Meaning.  A  spear,  lance,  or  javelin,  correspondiog 
to  the  gar. 

Etymology.  Miillenhoff  (Z.  f.  d.  A.  YII  19ff.)  states 
that  the  name  of  the  battle  axe  of  the  Franks,  the  fran- 
cisca^  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the  people,  and  further- 
more that  not  only  this  weapon,  but  the  franca  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  Norse  fraMa  (loan  word),  frakki 
are  of  like  origin. 
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Grimm  (G.  d.  d.  Spr.  512  fF.)  makes  a  similar  statement, 
connecting  the  name  of  the  people  with  an  adjective 
derived  from  the  root  of  the  Goth.  adj.  freis,  NHG.  frei 
meaning  ^a  free  born  man'.  Grimm's  supposition,  however, 
that  framea  is  a  corruption  of  Germ,  franca  arising  from 
a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  of  the 
German  word  is  hardly  tenable. 

Kluge,  Etym.  Wb.  p.  122,  on  the  other  hand,  derives 
the  name  of  the  people  from  a  Germ,  "^franlco  meaning 
'a  spear',  from  whence  OE.  franca.  This  is,  however,  not 
generally  accepted,  and  it  is  possible  to  say  with  a  fair 
degree  of  certainty  that  the  name  of  the  people  has  given 
the  name  to  the  weapon.  Concerning  the  origin  of  this 
name,  however,  there  is  still  considerable  controversy.  Cf. 
Grimm  (G.  d.  d.  Spr.  513—517)  and  Fick  (Vgl.  Wb.  I  484). 

The  Norse  word  fraMa  f.  found  only  once  in  the 
RigsmQl  32  is  probably  an  OE.  loan  word,  while  the  masc. 
frahhi  'a  kind  of  weapon'  found  in  the  compounds  hrae- 
fraliki  'a  corpse  fluke,  the  blade  of  a  sword'  (Gisla  Saga  7), 
and  aMeris  flnJce  'an  anchor  fluke'  in  the  Forn-s0gur  996, 
points  to  early  borrowing  direct  from  the  WGerm.,  both 
borrowings,  however,  occurring  at  a  period  before  nk  was 
assimilated  to  kk,  which  development  was  already  com- 
pleted in  the  Viking  Age  (cf.  Noreen  aisl.  Gramm.  §  207  ^). 

Gad. 

Forms,  gad,  gaad  f.  (o).  (Grein,  Sprachschatz  Bd.I, 
p.  366,  gives  the  form  as  gadu  f.,  mod.  E.  goad,  however, 
speaks  for  a.) 

References,  sg.  nom.  stiga:  gaad  WW.  ^9^;  r>^  Corp. 
1937;  stimulus  :  gafdj  WW  105  5;  stimulus  :^afZ  WW.  31 33»; 
cuspis  :  c^  WW.  275  ^\  369  ^\ 
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sg.  ace.  liafad  gud-m%cga  gierde  lange,  gyldene  gade 
Sal.  91. 

Meaning.     1.  mucro  :  a  point  of  an  instrument. 

2.  cuspis  :  a  spear  or  arrow  head. 

3.  stimulus,  stiga  :  sting,  prick,  goad. 
Compound. 

gad-isen  n.  stimulus  :  goad. 

aculeus  :  sticel,  uel  gadisene,  "WW.  105^;  cum  stimu- 
lo  :  mid  gadisene  WW.  90^^. 

Etymology.  OE.  gad,  ME.  ggd,  NE.  goad  identical 
with  Langobard.  gaida  'spear',  from  Germ,  ^gaido,  Idg. 
*ghai-td,  is  related  to  OE.  gar,  and  is  derived  from  the 
same  root  *^7?^  or  *gliai.     S.  gar. 

Radically  related  are:  OHG.  gart  'rod,  staff,  twig', 
Goth,  ga^ds  (s.  Pauls  Grdr.  p.  324),  ON.  gaddr  'a  goad' 
from  a  Germ,  base  "^gazda-  probably  identical  with  Lat. 
hasta  from  Idg.  ^gJiazdhd.  The  NE.  goad  'an  instrument 
with  a  sharp  point  for  driving  cattle',  is  not  identical  with 
ME.,  NE.  gad,  which  is  a  loan  word  from  ON.  gaddr. 
According  to  Uhlenbeck  (PBB.  XIX.  p.  519  ff.)  Mod.  Eng. 
yard  in  yard  stick  <C  OE.  gcrd  (gyrd)  corresponding  to  OHG. 
gerta,  garte  'rod,  twig',  MHG.,  NHG.  gerte  is  to  be  separated 
from  Germ,  ^gazda.  Cf.,  however,  Kluge,  Etym.  Wb.  p.  142, 
who  sets  the  Germ,  base  for  gerd  as  *gazdj6. 

Oafeluc. 

Form  s.     gafeliic  nom.  pi.,  gaveliicas  m.  (a). 

References,  sg.  dat.  Jaculo  (i.  sagitta) :  fla,  gafe  .  .  . 
wiuere  OE.  Gl.  1  ^^^^  reading  of  MS.  R.  flan  or  flane,  ga- 
veluce,  of  Hpt.  Gl.  432*  fla(ne),  vi(d)here,  gaveluca. 

nom.  ace.  pi.  hastiha  :  gafehicas  WW.  143^;  catapultas : 
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rv>,  sagittas  Hpt.  Gl.  405^*;    catapultas  :  arewan,   f>j  OE. 

Gl.    1^238, 

pi.  dat.    hi  scuton  pa  mid  gafeUicum  Horn.  Skt.  II,  32^^^ 

Meaning,  hastilia:  a  light  spear,  a  dart,  a  javelin, 
a  hunting  spear.  This  kind  of  dart  was  carried  in  a 
quiver,  and  the  skill  in  throwing  it  was  known  in  MHG. 
as  the  Swanc.  It  was  not  a  knightly  weapon,  and  was 
used  chiefly  for  hunting. 

Etymology.  Gaf elite  is  a  very  rarely  recorded  late 
OE.  word  of  Celtic  origin,  most  likely  taken  from  Cymr. 
gaflacli  meaning  'a  spear'. 

The  form  gauelot  occurring  in  a  late  ME.  glossar 
missile:  an^^  a  sJiafte  and  a  sJietel  and  a  gauelot  WW. 
596  2^,  shows  not  the  OE.  but  the  Fr.  form,  which  was 
in  Norm.  Fr.  of  the  12*^  century  gavelot,  Central  Fr.  javelot, 
but  had  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  OE.  form.  Thur- 
neysen  (s.  Keltoromanisches  p.  63)  traces  the  related  French 
javelot,  gavelot,  glavelot,  gavrelot;  It.  giavelotto  to  a  ^gavl-el-ot, 
derived  from  a  vulg.  Lt.  form  such  as  ^galdl-eUus,  the 
Celtic  origin  of  which  is  probably  Celt,  ^gahalu  'forked 
branch,  a  fork  (Stokes  II.  Bd.,  Ficks,  Idg.  Wb.  p.  105), 
derivatives  of  which  are  Ir.  gahid,  gohul  f.;  NIr.  gahlial; 
Gael,  gohhall;  Cymr.  gafl;  Bret,  gavl,  gaol  all  fem.  The  Ir. 
pi.  of  gdblial  is  gahhla  once  glossed  with  sleagJia  pi.  'a 
throwing  spear'  (s.  Oclery,  Rev.  Celt.  IV,  428).  Finally  says 
Thurneysen  the  Eng.  form  gaflac,  gafeloc  could  correspond 
to  the  Celt.  adj.  *gahalacos;  Bret.  *gavl6c  'forked'.  Cf. 
NIr.  gabJdach;  Gael.  gohJdach;  Cymr.  ga/log  'forked'.  To 
gaf  elite  are  related  the  NE.  words  gaff  'a  light  fishing  spear', 
OFr.  gafife^  from  Ir.  gaf  gafa  'a  hook',  and  gahle  'the 
peak  of  a  house  top'.  Low  Lt.  gahidum  'a  gable'.  The 
gaveluc  itself  has  remained  in  NE.  in   dialect  but  not  in 


] 
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the  literary  language;  cf.  the  gavelach  of  the  north  of 
England  recorded  in  Tour  to  the  Caves'  1781  (E.  D.  S. 
1,  5,  6,  23,  p.  6)  with  the  meaning  of  'iron  crow'.  Again 
in  a  gloss,  of  the  Provincialisms  of  East  Yorkshire  in 
1788  (see  above  p.  28)  occurs  the  form  geavJac  'an  iron 
crow  for  raising  stones',  and  from  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  gavelock  'a  strong  iron  bar  used  as  a  lever'  (see 
above  p.  88)  from  a  list  of  ancient  words  communicated 
by  Robert  Willan  in  1811  to  Vol.  XVII  of  the  Archaeologia. 

Related  to  gavehic  and  from  the  same  root  are  the 
German  Giebel  gable',  and  Gahel  'fork'.  Related  to  the 
former  is  Gr.  y.s^aXvJ,  Got.  giUa^  OHG.  gihil  'giebel'  and 
gehal  'Kopf  with  Ablaut  to  ON.  gafl  'gable',  which  are 
derived  from  a  ground  form  "^Idg.  g'heblo-  'gable,  head' 
(see  Fick  I,  415),  which  Franck  (Etym.  Woordenbock  p.  290) 
connects  with  a  possible  Idg.  root  ^glicbJi-  vertex,  top.  In 
Ablaut  to  gehal  etc.  is  OHG.  gabala  'fork',  Celt,  gabcdu 
(Ir.  gahid),  NHG.  gahel.  Some  connect  it  with  01.  gdh- 
liastis  (s.  Uhlenbeck,  ai.  Wb.  p.  77)  from  the  Idg.  root  *ghahh 
'fassen,  to  seize'? 

For  the  relation  in  meaning  of  head,  gable,  fork  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  the  primitive  meaning  of  'vertex, 
top'  gave  rise  to  the  sense  of  'gable',  a  gable  being  ori- 
ginally formed  by  tw^o  pieces  of  timber  crossed  at  the  top, 
which  later  developed  the  meaning  of  'forked,  a  fork' 
(see  Murray  NED.  under  gahle). 

Gar. 

Forms,     gar  pi.  nom.  garas  m.  (a). 

References,  sg.  nom.  fleag  giellende  gar  on  groyne 
feode  Wid.  128;  gar  golde  fah  Gn.  (C.)  22;  gar  on  sceafte 
Gn.  (Ex.)  203;  pxt-de  gar  nymed  B.  1846;  sumne  sceall  gar 
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agetan  Wy,  16;  forcfon  sceall  gar  wesan  monig  morgen-cedld 
niundum  bewunden  B.  3021 ;  gar  oft  purhtvod  fxges  feorh 
Ms  By.  296. 

sg.  gen.  gylpplegan  gares  Exod.  240;  o^^e  gares  fliht 
B.  1765;  d^urh  gares  gripe  An.  187;  mid  gares  orde  Gen. 
1522;  Ixtad^  gares  or d,  earli  attre  gemsel  in  gedufan  in  fxges 
ferd  An.  1330. 

sg.  dat.   spicule  (gl.  pectato) :  gare^  vifele  Hpt.  Gl.  432  ^^. 

sg.  instr.  Me  on  gehyrd  hriiron  gare  ivimde  B.  1075; 
ond  his  mseg  ofscet  .  .  .  hlodigan  gare  B.  2440;  mid  gare 
B}^  138;  gxston  godes  cempan  gare  and  lige  Jul.  17. 

sg.  ace.  jaculum  :  gar  WW.  81  ^^ ;  ongan  pa  ford  beran  gar 
to  gupe  By.  13;  ^a  htvilepe  he  tvsepen  msege  hahhan  andhealdan 
.  .  .  gar  and  god  swurd  By.  237;  oft  he  gar  forlet  By.  321; 
sende  da  se  sserinc  superne  gar  By.  134;  gegrip  gar  and  scyld 
Ps.  XXXIV  2. 

nom.  ace.  pi.  hi  ivillad  eoiv  to  gafole  garas  syllan  By. 
46 ;  hi  togsedere  garas  heron  By.  67 ;  hi  leton  ^a  of  folman 
feolhearde  speru  gegrundene  garas  .  .  .  fleogan  By.  109 ;  (hie) 
garas  sendon  in  heardra  gemang  Jud.  224;  garas  lixton 
El.  23,  125;  garas  hrysedon  An.  127;  garas  stodon  B.  328; 
garas  trymedon  Exod.  158;  gripon  unfmgre  under  sceat  iverum 
scearpe  garas  Gen.  2064 ;  hetend  heoru  grimme  .  .  .  garas  ofer 
geolo  rand  .  .  .  ford  onsendan  El.  118;  sippan  hy  togxdre  garas 
hldendon  Jul.  63;  pxt  pe  puruhgangan  garas  on  deostrum 
Ps.  XC^;  eft  gewurdon  on  gescot  feohta  scearpe  garas  Ps. 
LIV^^  spicula  i.  sagittae  :  .(/^ms  OE.  Gl.  I  2098,  Hpt.  Gl. 
405^*^;  spicula  i.  sagittae  :  ^^  Hpt.  Gl.  455'^';  hy  gyllende  garas 
sseyidan  M.  C.  14. 

pi.  gen.  spicularum  :  ga  .  .  .  OE.  Gl.  I  ^*^^  gara  Hpt. 
Gl.  510^-,  MS.  R.  gara;  jaculorum  :  scotsper[a],  rv;  Hpt. 
Gl.  405^^;  gara  ordum  An.  32;  an  gara  laf  Gen.  2019. 
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pi.  dat.  ulcea  :  garan  (late  WS.)  WW.  332  ^^  eodon 
him  pa  togenes  garum  geJiyrsted  An.  45;  modige  magii^egnas 
.  .  .  woldon  .  .  .  garum  agetan  An.  1143;  _p£er  Iseg  secg  monig 
garum  ageted  Aedelst.  18. 

Compounds.  1.  with  gar  as  second  member  of  the 
compound. 

xt-gar  s.  setgar. 

han-gar,  hon-gar  m.  deadly  spear.  (Cf.  bana,  bona 
'murderer'.) 

hon-gar  hugeif  B.  2031. 

frum-gar  m.  chief,  general. 

sg.  nom.     and  se  frumgar  Gen.  1183. 

sg.  dat.  on  ^am  frum-gare  B.  2856;  to  _pam  frumgare 
Jul.  685. 

nom.  ace.  pi.  ^xt  pa  frumgar  as  hefeore  dsede  Dan.  101; 
pa  gesamnedon  side  lierigeas  folces  frumgar  as  An.  1068. 

pi.  dat.  mid  frumgarum  Gen.  2116;  of  dan\  f rum  garum 
Gen.  2614. 

frum-gara  m.  leader. 

sg.  nom.    se  frumgara  Gen.  1169. 

sg.  dat.  gif  du  dam  frumgaran  hryde  ivyrnest  Gen. 
2659. 

nom.  ace.  pi.  frumgaran  pry  Gen.  1334;  and  pa  frum- 
garan  .  .  .  wxron  Gen.  1708. 

dat.  pi.  pa  he  his  frumgaran  ivishydig  wer  ivordum  ssegde 
Gen.  2052. 

Hyge-gar  m.  wile,  device. 

sg.  ace.    .  .  .  hygegar  letecf,  scurum  sceotep  Mod.  34. 

naho-gar  m.  auger. 

rotnum  :  wa&o^ar  Corp.  1754;  terrebellus  —  terebellus: 
nabfogar  —  nahoger  Ep.  ^^^^,  Er.  2002.  terebellus :  «^&e/^aar 
Leid.  Gl.  196. 
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tite-gar  s.  setgar. 

losel-gar  m.  slaughter  spear. 

sg.  nom.    ivselgar  slited  Reim.  61. 

2.  with  gar  as  first  member  of  compound. 

gar-heam  m.  javelin-shaft. 

sg.  gen.     .  .  .  garheames  feng  Exod.  246. 

gar-herend  m.  warrior. 

nom.  pi.    grame  gar-herend  .  .  .  feohtan  By.  262. 

gen.  pi.    hxfde  cista  gehtuilc  .  .  .  garherendra  Exod.  231. 

gar-cene  adj.  brave,  warlike. 

sg.  nom.    Off  a  ivxs  .  .  .  gar-cene  man  B.  1958. 

gar-clife  f.  agrimony. 

agrimoni :  garclife  WW.  296  ^^. 

gdr-cwealm  m.  slaughter. 

sg.  nom.    se  de  eall  geman  gar-civealm  gumena  B.  2043. 

Gar-Bpie  pi.  Danes  s.  Beowulf  —  for  the  numerous 
names  of  persons  formed  with  gar  s.  Sweet  OET. 
p.  586  ff.  This  formation  with  gar  is  frequent  also  in 
Norse  of.  Geira-hod  'name  of  a  Walkyre',  geir-hru  'the 
spear-bridge'  etc. 

gar-faru  f.  warlike  expedition. 

sg.  dat.   pufas  tvundon  ofer  garfare  Exod.  343. 

pi.  ace.  deofla  strxlas  .  .  .  gronira  gar -fare  Cri.  781, 
meaning  here  'flight  of  weapons  (spears)'. 

gar -heap  m.  warlike  troop. 

sg.  dat.    in  pani  garheape  Exod.  321. 

gar-holt  n.  javelin-shaft,  javelin. 

sg.  ace.   pxt  ic  pc  tvel-herige  .  .  .  gar-holt  here  B.  1834. 

gar-leac  n.  garlic. 

al(l)ium  :  garlgc  —  garlec  Ep.  ^^,  Er.  ^^^;  al(l)ium  :  gaar 
leec  Corp.  113;  garleac  Lclidni.  IH^^ 

gar-mitting  f.  battle. 
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sg.  gen.  dset  hi  beado  -  tceorca  heteran  tviirdon  on 
camp  -  stede  ciimtolgelmastes,  gar  -  mittinge ,  gumena  gemotes 
Aedelst.  50. 

gar -nip  m.  war. 

sg.  ace.  garnip  tveriim,  ivig  towipre  ivicfreocfa  healdan 
Gn.  (Ex.)  128. 

gar-rses  m.  battle. 

sg.  ace.    disne  garrxs  By.  32. 

gar-Sfcg  m.  ocean.     (Cf.  Grimm,  Hpt.  Z.  I  578). 

S.  Grein,  Sprachschatz  I,  370  and  B.T. 

gar-torn  m.  rage  of  battle. 

sg.  ace.    gartorn  geotad  gifrum  deofle  Sal.  145. 

gdr-getrum   n.  band  of  warriors,  shower  of  missiles. 

sg.  ace.  ponne  gargetrum  ofer  sdld-hreadan  sceotend 
sendacf,  flacor  flangeu'eore  Cri.  674. 

gar-pracii  f.  battle. 

sg.  dat.    ost  garprxce  El.  1185. 

gar-priste,  prist  adj.  brave. 

sg.  nom.    se  aedcling  .  .  .  gud^-heard,  garprist  El.  204. 

gar -wig  a  m.  warrior. 

sg.  dat.  geongum  garicigan  B.  2674;  pegne  gesealde, 
geongnm  gar-ivigan^  gold-faJme  helm  B.  2811. 

gar-tvtgend  m. 

pi.  ace.    pe  he  usic  gar-ivigend  gode  tealde  B.  2641. 

gar-geivinn  n. 

sg.  gen.  pegnas  on  da  tid  pearle  gelyste  gargewinnes 
Jud.  308. 

sg.  ace.    grim  gargeivinn  An.  958. 

gar-wudu  m.  spear-shaft,  spear. 

sg.  ace.   ponne  Me  to  gucfe  gariviidu  rxrdon  Exod.  325. 

Meaning.  1.  A  heavy  spear  for  throwing  in  contrast  to 
the  lighter  darop  or  javelin.     The  use  of  the  compound 
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gar-heam  points  to  a  heavy  weapon  (Exod.  246),  while 
gares  fliht  (El.  117,  B.  1766)  bears  evidence  that  it  was 
used  for  throwing,  cf.  also  gyllende  garas  M.  C.  14.  From 
the  Gaungun-Hrolf  Saga  the  inference  may  be  drawn 
that,  like  the  framea  of  Tacitus,  the  gar  or  set-gar  was  used 
in  Scandinavia  not  only  for  throwing  but  for  thrusting. 
(See  Gaungan  Hrolf  s  Saga,  cap.  18.)  ^'Soti  hafdi  atgeirr 
at  wega  med,  oh  gerdi  ymist,  Jiann  hjo  edr  higd^t'  (hewed 
struck  or  thrust),  and  also  ''Soti  hjo  til  Hrolfs  .  .  .  ok  S0kh 
atgeriun  i  J0rcf  hina  allt  upj)  at  Jwndum  Jionuni^  proving  that 
the  heavy  gar  or  atgar  was  grasped  with  both  hands  when 
giving  a  blow,  with  which  compare  By.  (138)  he  mid  gare 
stang  tvlancne  ivicing  .  .  . 

2.  Beside  this  heavy  weapon  there  must  have  been 
a  lighter  gar,  inasmuch  as  the  word  is  frequently  em- 
ployed to  translate  M.-Lat.  spicula  a  very  light  kind  of 
throwing  spear  or  dart  (''Spiculae  sunt  sagittae  vel  lanceae 
brevis  ab  spicarum  specie  nuncupatae"  Isidorus  Origines 
18,  8  ^).  This  spicula  corresponds  to  Lt.  cuspis,  and  made 
up  in  sharpness  what  it  lacked  in  weight  (cf.  Nonius  Lt. 
gaesum  =  telum  tenerum). 

Etymology.  The  word  gar  with  its  cognate  forms 
is  found  in  all  the  Germanic  dialects  cf.  OHG.  ger^  her; 
MHG.  ger;  ON.  geirr;  OSax.  ger  meaning  'spear',  all  point- 
ing to  a  Germ,  ^gaiza-. 

Schrader  (Real.  Lex.  under  Spiess)  suggests,  however, 
Celtic  borrowing  from  OGall.  *gaiso-n  (s.  Stokes  in  Vol.  II 
of  Ficks  Idg.  Wb.  p.  104);  cf.  Gall,  gaiso-n,  gaiso-s,  Ir.  gae, 
gai,  ghui  Cymr.  givaeit\  Corn,  gew  meaning  'a  spear',  which 
passed  over  into  Lat.  as  gaesum  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Virgil  (Aeneas  lib.  VIII,  p.  662),  and  into  Gr.  as  Y^taoc 
(vgl.  Kluge,  Etym.  Wb.  p.  141),   and   the  article   entitled 
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Gaesaetae  in  Ersch  u.  Grubers  Encyclopadie  I.  Sec,  Bd.  52 
p.  160).  According  to  Schrader  this  word  was  borrowed 
very  early  by  the  Germans  appearing  in  Gothic  as  second 
element  in  compound  proper  names  such  as  Chario-gaisiis, 
Lanio-gaisiis,  which  Grimm  (Gramm.  2, 46  No.  511)  connects 
with  a  verb  Goth,  geisan  :  gais  appearing  only  in  the 
compound  Goth,  iis-geisnan  'schlagen,  stoCen',  which  Uhlen- 
beck  (Goth.  Wb.  p.  161)  connects  with  us-gaisjan  ^to  terri- 
fy', related  to  Lit.  zeidsiu  Verwunde',  which,  however,  is 
related  not  to  OE.  gar  but  to  gast,  NE.  gliost.  Although 
the  Germ,  forms  may  be  of  Celtic  origin,  nevertheless 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  Germ,  ^gaiza-  and  Celtic 
gaiso-n  are  radically  related,  being  descended  from  a 
common  ^gliaiso-,  corresponding  to  which  is  Skt.  hems  'a 
shot^  (s.  Uhlenbeck,  Ai.  Wb.  p.  302;  Fick,  Idg.  Wb.  1433), 
Gr.  yjyXoq  'a  shepherd's  staff'.  Hesas  is  perhaps  to  be 
connected  with  aorist  stem  hes:  liinoti  from  the  01.  root 
hi-  'to  drive,  set  in  motion,  hurl'.  Cf.  also  01.  hetis  f. 
'shot,   weapon',  and  Langobard.  gaida  f.  'a  spear. 

Gar  has  no  connection  with  Goth,  gairu  spear 
2.  Cor.  12 ',  as  that  would  have  given  an  ON.  form  garr 
not  geirr^  in  ON.  every  Germ,  ai  becoming  a  before  a 
Germ,  r  (see  Kahles  Altisl.  Elementarbuch  §  93). 

Skeat  (Etym.  Die.)  derives  the  modern  English  verb 
to  gore  'to  pierce  or  stab  deeply'  from  OE.  gar.  Murray 
(NE.  Die.)  regards  this  as  extremely  doubtful,  although 
the  coincidence  in  form  and  meaning  is  striking,  citing 
the  early  ME.  form  gorre  with  short  o  (several  times 
recorded),  as  proof  against  it  (s.  Alex.  3645  pare  ivas  many 
of  Ferses  gorred;  Coverdale  Esek.  23  gorre),  inasmuch  as 
ME.  o  in  a  closed  syllable  could  not  give  NE.  gore.  As 
direct  derivative  of  OE.  gar  Murray  (NE.  Die.)  gives  ME. 
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gare  (northern  form)  'a  spear',  NE.  gare  'a  light  spear', 
now  obsolete.  Closely  connected  is  NE.  gore  'a  triangular 
piece  of  cloth'  from  OE.  gcwa;  MDu.  gliere;  OHG.  gero; 
MHG.  geJire;  ON.  geire;  NHG.  gehrerf  all  with  reference 
to  shape  of  spear  head.     Cf.  Fr.  gyron. 

MjBgen-wudu. 

The  wood  of  strength,  mighty  spear  i.  e.  kenning  for 
spear  occurring  in  B.  1.  236.  Cf.  gleoheam  joy  wood'  used 
for  the  harp. 

Pil. 

Forms,   pil  nom.  pi.  pilas  m.  (a),   pilu  (?)  WW.  126^^ 

Meaning.  1.  pil  has  in  Anglo-Saxon  the  mean- 
ing of  'a  stick  with  a  point,  a  spike,  a  stake,  prickle'. 

pi.  nom.  and  ace.  pUas  Lchdm.  I,  304^  (=  prickles). 

pi.  dat.  mid  iseniim  piliim  Homl.  Sk.  I  5^^^;  acutissi- 
mis  sudibus  :  77iid  scearpum  pilum  Bd.  1,  2;  on  _pam  piluni 
Homl.  Sk.  15^8^  (=  spikes). 

Compounds. 

hilde-pil  m.  a  dart,  bolt,  javelin. 

nom.  pi.    hu  me  of  Jirife  flecgad  hyldepilas  Ridls.  18^. 

dat.  pi.  and  purli  hest  hrino  hildepilum  lacf  gewinnum 
Ridls.  16  2^ 

or  pane -pil  m.  cunning  point. 

sg.  nom.  me  purh  hrycg  wrecen  hongap  under  an  orponc- 
pil  Ridls.  22 1^ 

searo-ptl  m.  pointed  instrument. 

pi.  gen.  min  heafod  is  homer e  gcpuren,  searo-pila  tvund 
Ridls.  911. 


*  Gehren  (Grimms  Wb.)  =  Die  Heraldik  bezeicbnet  einen  Schild, 
der  in  Dreiecke  geteilt  ist,  welcbe  in  der  Mitte  zusammenstoUen,  als 
"gegeret'  (frz.  gironne,  spun,  gironado). 

*5-OS^C=-5* 


Vita. 

Born  on  the  28*^  September  1877  at  Baltimore, 
U.  S.  A.,  the  daughter  of  a  chemical  expert,  I  attended 
the  Latin  School  of  that  city  until  1894.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  the  preparatory  course,  I  entered  the  Woman's 
College  of  Baltimore  from  which  institution  I  obtained  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  June  1898.  January  1900 
I  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  I  spent 
one  Semester  attending  the  lectures  of  Professors  von  Klenze, 
Carpenter,  Cutting,  and  Mac  Clintock.  The  Winter  Semester 
1900 — 1902  was  spent  in  Berlin,  where  I  heard  the  lectures 
of  Professors  Brandl,  Erich  Schmidt,  and  Heusler.  Since 
April  1901  I  have  pursued  the  study  of  English,  Germanic, 
and  Romanic  philology  and  literature  at  the  University  of 
Heidelberg  under  Professors  Hoops,  Braune,  Neumann, 
Kahle,  Ehrismann,  Fischer,  and  Stitterlin  to  whom  I  here- 
by tender  my  sincerest  thanks,  especially  to  Professor  Jo- 
hannes Hoops  for  his  helpful  advice  and  kind  assistance 
during  the  three  years  course  in  Heidelberg. 

February  27*^,  1904. 

May  Lansfield  Keller. 


